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PHILADELPHIA LEDGER 
RAPS U. S. COMPANIES 


Prints Long Report Without Names 
Making Unfair, Sweeping State- 
ments About Mexican Losses 








SEVERE ON UNDERWRITING 





Says Treatment of Claims Has Been 
Under Investigation for Some 
Months; Text of Report 





A savage attack upon the American 
Insurance companies, based upon man- 
ner of handling claims in Mexico, was 
printed in the “Public Ledger” of Phil- 
adelphia on Monday of this week. Tais 
attack, containing such sweeping alle- 
gations, as the statement, “Mexican 
business interests say American com- 
panies are not dependable,” purports to 
be a report to investigate complaints 
made “by a special investigation which 
has been conducted over a period of sev- 
eral months,” but as to who made the 
investigation, who signed the report, 
and why it was not more carefully 
edited is not printed. No names of any 
kind are given; no attempt to separate 
the sheep from the goats. 

Text of Report 

The report in part follows: 

“An American merchant, who has 
been doing business ten years in Mex- 
ico, and who has thus been enabled to 
note especially the developments of 
the last few years, states the belief that 
the prospect of large profits has attract- 
ed a large number of irresponsible in- 
vestors into the insurance business. 
These people are without experience 
and without a realization that their 
function is to do more than collect pre- 
miums at the New York end, with no 
further responsibility in the matter. 
They certainly lack the organization 
and connections necessary to attend to 
the other end. It is the opinion of the 
importer above referred to that tae mar- 
ine insurance business in the United 
States is not sufficiently organized or 
controlled; the chief defect is lack of 
experience, both on the part of the com- 
panies and on the part of the govern- 
ment, which has done little to regulate 
or otherwise control the business. 

Claims 

“Aside from the refusal of some com- 
panies to accept bona-fide evidence as 
to losses there are other complaints. 
Their failure to pay any attention to 
claims is said to be one of their worst 
offences. 

“In numerous instances and under 

(Continued on page 12) 























Organized 1853 Cash Capital $6,000,000 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


Underwriting Capacity Second to None 


FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Commissions, Explosion, 
Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, 
Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Value, Riot and Civil Com- 
motion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, Use and 
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The Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Co. 


Independence Square PHILADELPHIA 
BRANCH OFFICE, 76 William St., N. Y. CITY 
C. F. SHALLCROSS, President 





Writes all customary forms of Fire Insurance 





Born under the shadow of Independence Hall, its office has 
been on the same site for 93 years, during which time it 
has steadfastly upheld the traditions inseparably 
associated with its birthplace. 




















1867 The 1919 
EQUITABLE LIFE of IOWA 


Announces 
New Policy Forms 
Incorporating: 
INCREASED TOTAL DISABILITY BENEFITS 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY BENEFITS 
and 
OTHER INCREASED BENEFITS AND 


PRIVILEGES 
Low Net Cost and Best Service to Policyholders 
For Agency Connections Address 


HOME OFFICE DES MOINES 


NEW TESTIMONIALS TO 
BUSINESS INSURANCE 


New York Life Issues List of Some 
Firms and Corporations Carrying 
This Coverage 








POLICYHOLDERS GIVE VIEWS 





Six Succinct Reasons Why Business 
Insurance is Wise Protection, 
Told By Company 





The New York Life devotes the entire 
issue of its bulletin to agents this week 
to business insurance, telling why it 


should be generally carried by firms 


‘and corporations giving a list of just a 


few business concerns which carry this 
type of coverage in the New York Life, 
and offering for publication some recent 
letters about business insurance which 
the Company has received: 

Some New Letters 

A few of the letters follow: 

Railey-Millam Hardware Co., Miami, 

a.—We do not hesitate to heartily 
recommend to every firm and corpora- 
tion that they carry life insurance on 
the lives of active heads of their busi- 
ness. We have been told by represen- 
tatives of several wholesale houses that 
the fact of our having insurance on 
the manager of this firm, which insur- 
ance is made payable to the corpora- 
tion, had caused their firm to extend us 
a larger line of credit than they would 
probably otherwise have done. 

Negbaur & Sons, Wholesale Carpets, 
Rugs, Linoleums, Mattings, Lace Cur- 
tains, and Portieres, Kansas City, Mo.— 
We carry insurance of this nature as 
our firm happens to be three members 
and insurance on this plan will provide 
protection which we believe advisable 
for all good business concerns to carry. 

The Irene Mills, Damask, Napkins 
and Towels, Gaffney, S. C.—The $40,000 
on the life of the president of our com- 
pany is still in force, and we think so 
well of it that we would not think of 
doing without it. Our banking friends 
look favorably upon it. We strongly ad- 
vise any firm or corporation to provide 
the protection afforded by this class of 
insurance 

B. Levi & Co., Iron & Steel, Scranton, 
Pa.—now conducted solely by D. A. 
Levy.—-Mr. levy carries this insurance 
and recommends it to firms and corpor- 
ations on the lives of their leading men. 
He firmly believes that no insurance is 
of greater value and has found that the 
lack of it means a great deal of addi- 
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tional worry and hardship which insur- 
ance of this nature would easily have 
overcome. 

The Washington Market Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C.—I would recommend it to 
firms and corporations on the lives of 
their leading men. My insurance in the 
New York Life is nearly all straight life 
taken within the past two or three years 
replacing expired endowment policies. 

George B. Lupfer Co., Mattresses, Box 
Springs, Feathers, Brass & Iron Beds, 
Columbus, Ohio.—We have $10,000 in 
your company cn the life of George B. 
Lupfer, president and general manager, 
and are carrying similar amounts in two 
other companies. A company as small 
as this with $30,000 on its president, 
and $5,000 on its treasurer shows how 
greatly the management appreciates its 
importance. We certainly would not be 
without it one minute; the feeling of 
security and satisfaction is worth more 
than the premiums we pay. 

Kahn Bros., Department Store, Oak- 
land, Calif.—We recommend it to firms 
and corporations on the lives of their 
leading men. It is one of the best safe- 
guards that a business can have. 

S. Sternberg & Co., Hides and Metals, 
Asheville, N. C.—We carry $50,000 for 
this purpose in your -company. Think 
it a great thing for any business to be 
thus protected. Thank the Lord we are 
all well so far. Every business man 
should have this protection. 

Sidway Mercantile Co., Manufacturers 
of Baby Carriages, Elkhart, Ind. In 
June, 1915, Mr. Sidway, who was prest- 
dent of this concern, died. We collect- 
ed $150,000 on his life which, to say the 
least, was a big help to our concern in 
the way of additional working capital. 
That is the reason why we took out 
some more insurance along this line. 

Paxton & Gallagher Co., Wholesale 
Grocers, Omaha, Neb.—Still carrying 
the same line of insurance that we have 
bad with you for twelve years and con- 
sider it most desirable. 

Business Systems Limited, Toronto. 
—We still have $40,000 insurance on the 
writer in your company. Have found 
that the mere fact that we do carry 
life insurance has been a great asset 
to us in obtaining desired lines of 
credit from our banking connections. 

M. C. Peters Mills Co., Omaha, Neb., 
U. S. A.—The insurance we have on our 
officials, managers and salesmen individ- 
ually is not only in force where these 
men are still in our employ or in the 
U. S. A. Service, but we have added a 
large amount of insurance, particularly 
increasing the insurance on our presi- 
dent by the addition of another $50,000 
policy placed last month in the New 
York Life. 

Our opinion of life insurance for the 
protection of a business is that the 
money accumulated therefrom shall en- 
ter into the -business either for further 
activities in the business, for liquida- 
tion, or to act as a substitute for the 
endorsement signature of the deceased; 
that to safeguard the business by a 
proper amount of insurance is equal or 
better than a proportionate amount of 
fire and liability insurance on merchan- 
dise. 

We believe that the fact that our cor- 
poration carries a large line of life in- 
surance on our president is an asset and 
has helped build up our banking credit. 
We recommend all firms, corporations 
and individuals insuring the lives of 
their best men. If a concern has a 
live, interested individual in its employ, 
the rule is that said employee has need 
for all of his revenue to defray the ex- 
penses of his family. In consequence, 
he cuts down on the amount of his life 
insurance. If his corporation carries the 
insurance, safeguarding his family, it is 
a pleasant hold upon the services of that 
individual. This is particularly true if 
the concern is in high standing and as- 
sumes to partition the funds for the use 
of the man’s family on the basis of a 
trusteeship. 

In our business, upon the death of an 
insured employee, we would take the 
funds paid us and handle them as trus- 
tees for the estate of the deceased, liqui- 
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dating the obligations, parceling out the 
money to the family as needed, invest- 
ing the surplus, and maintaining it, or 
again liquidating it when necessary for 
the use or education of the heirs. From 
the respect and allegiance our people 
have for us we feel that they believe in 
our poiicy and intent. 
Shall Death Ruin a Business? 

Under the caption, “Shall a Live Busi- 
ness Be Ruined by Death?” the New 
York Life presents this excellent sales 
talk: 

As a family may be thrown into se- 
vere straits or ruined by the death of 
the head of the household, so may a 
business firm or corporation suffer by 
the death of one or more of the indi- 
vidvals upon whom it depends for suc- 
cess. At the death of a partner it fre- 
quently happens that the heirs wish to 
withdraw his interest. Life insurance 
provides an immediate sum with which 
the surviving partners may purchase the 
deceased’s interests without impairing 


their own capital, or being obliged to 
take in as a partner an outsider who 
may not be acceptable to the business, 
an end that may be thus accomplished 
—and this is most important—without 
sacrificing the family interest of the 
deceased partner. 

There is greater danger of a partner 
dying than of the stock being con- 
sumed by fire, and the consequences of 
either catastrophe should be prepared 
for in advance. 

Business insurance is wise for several 
reasons. (1) To provide cash to replace 
brains. (2) To thoroughly protect the 
credit of the concern. (3) To protect 
debts or obligations. (4) To provide 
capital to bridge over the unsettled 
period that follows death, and to com- 
pensate for the loss of a master-mind 
vital to the business. (5) To protect 
the endorsers of the concern’s paper. 
(6) To create a surplus to buy out a de- 
ceased partner’s interest, etc., etc. 

Increased credit at the bank is also 
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a direct result that will appeal to many. 
Any banker will corroborate this. Banks 
come pretty near nowadays demanding 
life insurance before they make a loan, 
and the credit men in the wholesale 
houses of the country are more and 
more requiring life as well as fire insur- 
ance before extending credit to mer- 
chants, business men and corporations. 
Wise foresight from every viewpoint. 

The cost of business insurance is in- 
considerable in comparison with the 
benefits secured. Annual dividends, if 
taken in cash, reduce the cost, what- 
ever it may be, below the tabular rates; 
the growing cash and loan values are 
most desirable and may be carried on 
the books as an asset. 

Business insurance, a separate policy 
for each responsible head, may take the 
form of Ordinary Life or Limited Pay- 
ment Life policies (annual dividend) at 
lower net annual cost, or of endowment 
policies (annual dividends) at a higher 
annual premium, but under which—and 
this is most important—a sinking fund 
may be established, offering all the ad- 
vantages for a firm that endowment in- 
surance offers to the individual. The 
latter is real investment insurance and 
returns at maturity all the money paid 
in premiums, with annual dividends be- 
sides. 

The large business houses of the 
country are today protecting their valu- 
able lives in this way. The great un- 
developed field is in the smaller busi- 
ness houses. Each community has its 
firm or firms that ought to be thus pro- 
tected against the death of one or more 
of its members, and many such firms 
have never given the matter a moment’s 
thought. 





VETOES A BILL 


Attempt in Wisconsin to Punish Per- 
sons for Making False Statements 
of Financial Conditions 


Madison, Wis., Aug. 1.—Gov. Philipp 
has vetoed the insurance bill which 
would punish persons for making false 
statements regarding the financial 
standings of other insurance corpora- 
tions. The bill put through the legis- 
lature without a hearing. 

“While it is desirable that statements 
by insurance companies concerning each 
other should be truthful and not decep- 
tive to the public, this bill would in 
effect prevent any competing insurance 
company or any officer, director or ag- 
ent thereof, domiciled in this state, 
from making any statements concern- 
ing any other insurance company for 
fear that some small detail in the state- 
ment might be incorrect,” says the 
Governor. 

“Insurance companies and the offi- 
cers, directors, and agents thereof, do- 
miciled in other states, would not be 
affected by this law because they are 
not within the jurisdiction of our courts 
and therefore could not be convicted. 
As there must be a conviction before a 
license can be revoked, they could make 
any statement they pleased concerning 
any other insurance corporation, either 


domiciled in or doing business in this 
state. 

“If statutes of this type are neces- 
sary, they should be general and not 
apply to one particular kind of corpora- 
tion only; the tradesman, professional 
man and, in fact, people generally, 
should have the benefit of such a law 
if one is to be enacted.” 





Five Success Points 

Assuming that you are working for 
the right kind of people, five things that 
count most heavily in determining your 
success are: 

Your organization spirit. 

Your get results habit. 

Your ability to originate. 

Your accuracy. 

Your atmosphere. 
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Life Coverage 
Made Complete 


BROKER OFFERS ENDORSEMENT 


Provides Life Insurance, Double Death 
Benefit, Specific Indemnity and 
Annuity 





In connection with the specific disa- 
bility cover offered to life companies 
through a re-insurance broker and ex- 
plained in The Eastern Underwriter 
last week, the same broker is now of- 
fering a “complete coverage endorse- 
ment.” The broker explains that a 
life policy with this endorsement fur- 
nishes four covers: 

1. Life Insurance. 

2. Double Death Benefit. 

3. Specific Disability. 

4. Annuity for total disability. 

A “ready made” policy of $1,000 in- 
cludes: 

$1,000 of life insurance. 

$2,000 in event of accidental death. 
$1,000 specific disability. 

$10 a month for total disability. 

A “made to order” policy may con- 
tain the following or any other com- 
bination: 

$1,000 of life insurance. 
$5,000 in event of accidental death. 
$10.000 specific disability. 
$200 a month for total disability. 

Participating vs. Non-Participating 

It is explained that at age 35, a pre- 
ferred risk, where the non-participating 
rote is $30, can be written: 

$1,000 of life insurance. 

$2,000 in event of accidental death. 

$3,000 specific disability and 

$20 a month for total disability, 
at a total premium of $36.88. The par- 
ticipating premium in some companies 
without any of these three added fea- 


tures is $38.34, the broker says. The 
“complete coverage endorsement” 
reads: 

Supplement to Policy INO.........eeeee  ceeeeee . 
Annual Extra Prem. $.........+. oe 

In consideration of the application herefor 


and the payment of the above named extra 
premium, the Company agrees to pay for death 
or disability of the insured resulting from 
bodily injuries through accident (bodily injury 
effected directly and independently of all other 
causes through external, violent and accidental 
means) as follows in addition to the amount 
otherwise payable under the policy to which 
this supplement is attached:— 
Accidental Death Benefit : 

PART A: In case of death, resulting within 
ninety days from the date of the accident, the 
Company will pay to the beneficiary if surviv- 
ing the insured, and otherwise to the estate of 
the insured, the additional sum of..........+++- 
DOLLARS; 

Any Fixed Accident Disability 

PART B: In case of permanent disability 
resulting within ninety days from the date of 
the accident, the Compary will pay to the in- 
sured an amount based on a maximum capital 
SU. Civcscesessccsest dollars in proportion to the 
degree of permanent disability, which shall be 
determined in accordance with the following 
echedule: 

Permanent Disabilities 
(For loss by amputation or complete and _ per- 
manent loss of use) 

3% for any toe, 6% for any finger of left 

hand, 

8% for index finger of left hand or any finger 

of right hand, ; 

10% for left wrist, either big toe or hearing 

of either ear, F 

124% for right wrist or index finger of right 

hand, 

15% for left elbow, shoulder or thumb, 

20% for right elbow, shoulder or thumb or 

either ankle, hip or knee, 

25% for either eye, , 

40% for both ankles, hips or knees or either 

foot or leg (at or below knee joint) 
or hearing of both ears, 

50% for left arm or hand or either leg (above 

knee joint), 

60% for right hand or arm, 

80% for both feet or legs (at or above knee 

joints), 

100% for both arms, hands, eyes or legs (above 

knee joints), 

Any permanent disability not enumerated 
above shall be paid for in proportion to the 
degree of permanent disability as compared with 
cases enumerated above without taking into ac- 
count the occupation of the insured, 

In case more than one of the above enumerat- 
ed permanent disabilities shall result from 
bodily injuries sustained in one accident the 
total sum payable shall be obtained by adding 
the percentage for each permanent. disability, 
except that the insured shall not be entitled 
in any event to receive more than the maximum 
capital sum insured for permanent disability; 


and 
7 Total and Permanent Disability 
PART C: If, after one premium shall have 


been paid on this policy and before default in 
the payment of any subsequent premium, the 
insured shall furnish to the mpany due 


_proof that after delivery of the policy and be- 


fore attaining the age of sixty years he has 
become wholly disabled by bodily injury or 
disease so that he is and thereby will presum- 
ably be permanently and continuously unable 
to engage in any occupation whatsoever for 
remunerition or profit, and that such disability 
has existed continuously for not less than six 
months prior to the furnishing of such proof, 
thereupon the Company will pay to the 
WNIT sc cincvesecess dollars per month through- 
out the life time and continuance of the said 
total disability of the insured; the first month- 
ly payment to be made on the first day of the 
month following approval of proofs of total dis- 
ability and receipt of this policy for endorse- 
ment. 
Provisions 

The degree of permanent disabilitv shall be 
determined within 365 days from the date when 
the bodily injuries were sustained, if possible 
by agreement between the insured and the Com- 
pany, otherwise by a medical examination to 
be conducted by two surgeons, the one to be 
chosen by the insured and the other by the 
Company. The two surgeons so chosen if they 
are not able to agree, may select a third sur- 
geon and the decision in writing of any two 
of the surgeons will be binding upon the in- 
sured and the Company. 

The Company shall not be liable in respect to 
bodily injuries or death suffered by the in- 
sured (1) while participating in or in conse- 
quence of havng participated in aeronautics 
except as a spectator; (2) through suicide, sane 
or insane, or any attempt thereat, sane or in- 
sane, (3) unless at the time the insured is 
within the limits of the United States, Canada 
or Europe (not including Alaska or any terri- 
tory north of the @th degree of North lati- 
tude, or the Philippine Islands, Hawaii, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, the nee Zone or Guam), or is 
traveling by regular lines of passenger con- 
veyance between any of the said countries, or 
(4) through the existence of a state of war or 
resulting from war or from any act of war. 

The Company reserves the right to at any 
time required satisfactory proofs of date of birth. 
Should the Company accept proofs of total per- 
manent disability under this policy, it may 
nevertheless, at any time thereafter, but not 
oftener than once a year subsequent to the 
first payment of monthly disability benefit, de- 
mand of the insured due proof of the continu- 
ance of such total disability, and upon failure 
to furnish such proof, or if it is established that 
the insured is engaged or has become able to 
engage in any occupation whatsoever for re- 
muneration or profit, all disability benefits 
under this policy shall thereupon cease. 

The Company for the same disability or for 
death and disability resulting from the same 
accident shall not be liable for benefits provid- 
ed in more than one of Parts A, B and C of this 
supplement. Part A and Part B shall become 
void upon liability accruing under Part C. 





This supplement shall become void upon lia- 
bility of more than 50 per cent occurring under 
under Part B. 

The amount of the policy at maturity, either 
as an endowment or as death claim, shall not 
he reduced by any payments made under this 
supplement. 

No benefit provided by this supplement shall 
accrue while the policy is in force under any 
non-forfeiture provision nor in event of acci- 
dental death or disability occurring after age 
sixty upon written request by the assured, ac- 
companied by the policy for endorsement, this 
supplement may be discontinued. If so dis- 
continued or if the insured has attained age 
sixty, the premiums thereafter will be reduced 
Ol Mishadaseectbean yearly, being the additional 
premium for such benefits. Non-payment of the 
said additional premium will void this supple- 
ment and the benefits secured thereby. 





STATE MUTUAL CONVENTION 


Will Be Held at Home Office 
Worcester, September 24 and 25— 
Cc. R. Gantz, President 


The General Agents’ Convention of 
the State Mutual Life will be held at the 
Home Office of the Company in Wor- 
cester on September 24th and 265th. 
The last convention was held in 1917, 
although it is customary to meet each 
year. It was omitted in 1918 on account 
of the war. 

Charles R. Gantz, general agent in 
Baltimore, is president of the General 
Agents’ Association. 





GEORGE WADSWORTH’S CHANGE 
Goes With American Bankers In Special 
Executive Position; Prominent 
in Journalism 





George W. Wadsworth, one of the 
best known business men in insurance 
journalism, held in high esteem and 
popular personally, has resigned to go 
with the American Bankers Life, of 
Chicago, in an executive special posi- 
tion. Mr. Wadsworth. has been twenty 
years in insurance journalism and his 
training has been such that he should 
prove a valuable man for a life insur- 
ance company. 








President 
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Dr. Frederick Hoffman 
Sails for Europe 
WAR’S EFFECT ON INSURANCE 


Prudential Third Vice-President And 
Statistician Has Arranged Many 
Important Interviews 





Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, third vice- 
president and statistician of The Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of America, 
sailed on August 2nd for Plymouth, 
England, for the purpose of an exten- 
sive investigation into the effects of 
the war on insurance, including the 
methods and results of National Health 
Insurance in Great Britain. Dr. Hoff- 
man is accompanied by Frederick 
H. Johnston, F. I. A., associate actuary 
of The Prudential, who will give spe- 
cial attention to actuarial questions 
concerning which present information 
is most deficient. The investigation 
will include the recently established 


Ministry of Health of Great Britain, 
which in the future will have super- 
vision and control over National Health 
Insurance, under the direction of the 
Right Honorable Christopher Addison, 
Minister of Health. The active co- 
operation of a large number of repre- 
sentatives of labor, industry, medicine, 
public health, insurance and _ social 
work has been secured, to make cer- 
tain in advance that the results of the 
inquiry concerning National Health 
Insurance will be in every way trust- 
worthy and conclusive. 

Interviews have been arranged for 
with officials of the Medical Research 
Committee of the National Health In- 
surance, which concerns itself largely 
with questions similar to those to 
which Dr. Hoffman has given given at- 
tention in behalf of The Prudential for 
many years past, including, for illus- 
tration, such matters as the recent 
epidemic of influenza, the precautions 
against outbreaks of malaria, the in- 
creased mortality from cancer, the 
most effective measures in the preven- 
tion of tuberculosis in dusty trades, 
etc., ete. More specifically with refer- 
ence to the war, an effort will be made 
to ascertain the methods pursued in de- 
termining the true rate of mortality 
experienced during the war and the 
subsequent effects of the war among 
the men still in the Army service, but 
suffering more or less the consequences 
of war injuries and _  disablements. 
Army medical matters, in fact, will re- 
ceive extended consideration and the 
results secured will be made available 
to the National Research Council, 
chiefly in the furtherance of the work 
of the Committee on Anthropology, of 
which Dr. Hoffman is a member. 

Dr. Hoffman expects to atttend the 
annual meeting of the Eugenics Edu- 
cational Society at Cambridge, at 
which the Right Honorable Christopher 
Addison is expected to make an ad- 
dress on the Ministry of Health, fol- 
lowing an address on Reconstruction 
by Prof. Patrick Geddes. Dr. Hoffman 
also expects to attend the meetings of 
the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science at Bournemouth. 
While abroad he will represent the 
Eugenics Research Association with re- 
gard to the forthcoming Eugenics 
Congress, proposed to be held in New 
York in 1920, and he will also, in be- 
half ot the National Safety Council, 
visit the London Safety Council and ex- 
tend every possible co-operation to 
bring about the introduction of Ameri- 
can methods in Great Britain. He will 
be one of the members of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Inquiry on Social In- 
surance of the National Civic Federa- 
tion, of which Warren S. Stone is the 
chairman, 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 
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The insurance “twister’ 
Twisters Who who misrepresents 
Are Vigorously Government insurance 
Opposed is opposed by a con- 
certed effort to stop his 
improper activities or put him out of 
business, says the New England Mutual 
Life. The Bureau, insurance commis- 
sions of various states, and presidents 
and leading representatives of life insur- 
ance companies and fraternal organiza- 
tions, are co-operating every where 
against this sort of agent. 

Companies and honest agents are 
doing their best to aid the Bureau by 
pointing out to discharged service men 
the importance of keeping up their Gov- 
ernment insurance, and leading com- 
panies are conducting a campaign of 
conservation. Thousands of agents 
throughout the country have pledged 
their support to the Bureau; in fact, 
the Bureau is urging discharged men 
to go for advice to reputable insurance 
agents. 

While complaints of “twisting” have 
been few, considering the fact that there 
were 4,536,793 Government policyhold- 
ers, a number of cases have been re- 
ported, and these are under investiga- 
tion, not only by the Government and 
State insurance commissions, but by the 
companies with which such agents are 
connected. 


~ * * 
Many of the agents of 
The The Prudential are push- 
Intermediate ing the Intermediate En- 
Endowment dowment. In discussing 


this policy an agent of 
the Company said recently: “In ref- 
erence to the Intermediate Endowment 
policy, I have found it a great advan- 
tage to convince my prospects that a 
start in the early ages enables them to 
carry policies in force for a smaller 
premium and to have their policies ma- 
ture before they have advanced very 
far in years. For illustration, we will 
take prospects between the ages of 
twolve and seventeen years. We can 
convince their parents that if they 
start to invest money for their children 
at the age of twelve, say, they will not 
only assure a lower premium, but the 
policies will mature as endowments 
while the children are at the age of tae 
highest ambition and when they can 
reap full benefit of the investment. We 
have another strong point to consider; 
namely, that if an individual takes a 
small policy while in his teens and con- 
templates its increase later on, the 
early beginning is to his advantage in 
two ways: that is, his first policy ma- 
tures sooner and he carries it at a small- 
er premium; naturally, the one starting 
at the earliest age gets the benefits 
earlier in life. 

“In many instances we find a prospect 
who gives us the excuse that he cannot 
save a sufficient amount to invest in a 
$1,000 policy. In such cases I know it 
to be a fact that the best argument to 
use is that if an Intermediate policy 
were started it would teach the individ- 
ual how to save the required amount for 
the premium, and it will be but a short 
time when he will realize that a policy 
with The Prudential is a good invest- 


ment. And at the same time, because 
of compulsory saving, it inculcates 
thrift. Having been shown the advan-.- 


tage that will be his if he insures, the 
prospect should be informed that unless 
such saving is made, the appreciation of 
the value of a dollar will never come to 
him. 

“We should not fail to state that in 
many instances the starting of life in- 
surance while an individual is young and 
still in good health gives him the best 
and perhaps the only chance to get in- 
sured, for if he should delay, he might, 


by some sickness or through other mis- 
fortune, get into such physical condi- 
tion that the insurance company would 
not take the risk. 

“Every person approached by a field- 
man should be impressed with the fact 
that it is of the utmost importance to 
consider life insurance before it is too 
late, for as one grows older he is more 
apt to contract disease.” 

* ~ i 


Thomas A. Himes, Jr., 


Teach Them president of the Ma- 
What sonic Mutual Life 
Insurance Is Agents’ Association, in 
the “Masonic Mutual 


Life News,” has the following to say 
with regard to educating the buyer of 
life insurance: 

“Did you ever see an insurance agent 
who was not ‘loaded down’ with insur- 
ance premiums? Why, because he knows 
more about the fundamentals of an in- 
surance contract than the average man. 
Have you not always found it more 
easy to interest and write a man who 
has lots of insurance than the man who 
has none? Why, because he knows more 
about it. 


“The man who says, ‘Well, I don’t 
much believe in insurance,’ generally 
has none. He is insurance ignorant. 
The man who has insurance appreciates 
his protection and investments. He has 
seen the hand of the widow made full 
by insurance policies; he has seen the 
orphans kept out of the asylums and 
educated by insurance policies; he has 
seen a friend saved financially by se- 
curities from insurance policies; he has 
seen men in old age, with nothing save 
a paid up policy, saved during a whole 
life time. The former is ignorant of 
the fundamentals of insurance, the other 
man knows. 

“When you show or teach the un- 
learned what insurance’ contracts, 
backed up by the legal reserve, are, 
that they are a saving and not an ex- 
penditure, he warns up for an applica- 
tion. While the average man does not 
soon grasp the actuarial ideas or un- 
derstand the experience table, yet I 
believe we agents should take more 
time in explaining what insurance is. 
A prospect must be interested and have 
confidence in the agent. The more you 
have of the former the less it takes of 
the latter. 
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“I called an a brother not long since, 
who said, Brother Himes, I knew you 
were coming to see me but I have all 
the insurance I can possibly pay on. I 
inquired what he had and I found it was 
all cheap, inadequate rate insurance. I 
did not try to get him to drop any of 
it, but I showed him the difference be- 
tween a certificate of membership of 
that kind and an insurance contract 
backed up by the legal reserve. I may 
flatter myself in saying he had some 
confidence in me or I could not have 
gotten that far with him. He soon got 
more interested on his own behalf than 
he had confidence in me, for he said. 
‘I am putting away $30 per month in 
the savings bank and that would be 
better in insurance.’ I wrote him for all 
we could issue him. He is one of our 
best assistants. Let’s be apostles and 
educators of insurance ideas und forget 
the commissions we are about to re- 
ceive. I believe the results will be 


better.” 
* * * 


If you could get back 

The Average of this average pros- 
Prospect’s pect’s mind and analyze 
Mind the fundamental things 

at work against buying 

insurance, you would discover a form of 
prejudice existing, which is largely due 
to a lack of intelligent insurance knowl- 








surance. 








“The Oldest Company in America” 


Issued its first Policy in 1843 


Three leadership achievements of the Mutual Life:—The American 
Experience Table of Mortality, the corner-stone of modern life in- 
The “contribution plan” of surplus distribution, used al- 
most universally by American companies. 
ment policy, the basic form of all Life Income contracts. 


“Mutual Life’—known in every household. 
and service, notable financial strength, co-operation with agencies. 
Life Insurance at its best!—the Agent’s desire and ideal. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York 





The Continuous Instal- 


Unexcelled policies 

















edge, says the Virginia Underwriters’ 
Association. 

This fact is particularly emphasized 
in the vast field of non-insured, which 
is largely composed of prospects who 
are more or less out of touch with 
business affairs proper, and uninformed 
as to the true value of insurance and 
its relation to humanity. 

To make this a profitable field it re- 
quires a process of education. These 
prospects must be informed of the 
many benefits to be derived from insur- 
ance—the features of different policies 
—their actual cost and how payable, 
and above all, constantly reminded that 
insurance is the big benefactor of hu- 
manity. 

It is impossible to profitably do this 
educational work by personal solicita- 
tion. The prospect looks upon the mo- 
tive of your approach merely as an at- 
tempt to earn a commission. His first 
inclination is to avoid the interview, 
which makes it difficult to secure his 
time and that favorable attention essen- 
tial in selling. 

To change this attitude, a _ better 
knowledge of insurance must come 
without the touch of personal gain, and 
reach the prospect’s mind when in a 
receptive mood. 

Strides made in insurance sales are 
rapidly taking away the _ educated 
market of the present. It is logical to 
turn to the great potential market 
which is left for the future, and begin 
preparing now for the inevitable. 

The United States Government felt 
the necessity for cultivating and educat- 
ing their newly required market for 
bonds, even with the strong arm of 
patriotism as an asset. 

Who would have known about Liberty 
Bonds. and who would have bought 
them, if the dire need of their purchase 
had not been graphically told to the vast 
public mind? Surely the great work- 
ing classes would have gone unsold as 
they have gone without insurance. 

The process of education—advertis- 
ing—employed to put Virginia’s quota 
of the five big Liberty Loans “Over the 
Top” is the same means by which seel 
can be sown for broader insurance 
knowledge and greater insurance ap- 
preciation in the minds of all Virgin- 
ians. Advertising is the insurance that 
insures sales. 

+ * * 

Harry M. Parks’ general agency of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life ut 
Barry, Vermont, during the first five 
months of 1919 produced and paid for 
238 policies for insurance amounting to 
$486,000. Looks like Genera! Agent 
Parks will have a million dollar agency 
before this year is out. He is pulling 


for $1,500,000. Mr. Parks has been with 
the Massachusetts Mutual nine years. 
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Plan Entertainment 
For Commissioners 


HARTFORD SEPTEMBER MEETING 








Prominent Insurance Man in City on 
Various Committees; Hospitality 
For Wives, Too 





There is every indication that the 
visit to Hartford September 9-12 of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners will be an event away out 
of the ordinary. Nearly every prominent 
insurance man in the city is on some 
committee which will welcome and en- 
tertain the commissioners, their depu- 
ties and other department men. Hos- 
pitality features will also be extended 
to the wives of the commissioners, a 
committee headed by Mrs. Burton Mans- 
field being in charge of that end. That 
the commissioners will long remember 
their visit to Hartford will be seen by 
the following tentative program: 

Tuesday—morning: At the _ initial 
session cf the convention at the Hart- 
ford Club, addresses of welcome are to 
be made by Governor Holcomb, Com- 
missioner Mansfield and Mayor Kin- 
sella. Afternoon; at 4 o’clock, guests 
will be taken for an automobile ride 
to New Haven, and after bcing shown 
points of interest in that city, they 
will proceed to the Hotel Momau- 
guin, at Cosey Beach, where a short 
dinner will be served. The party to 
include ladies accompanying  dele- 
gates, a number of officers of Con- 
necticut companies, and members of 
the staff of the insurance commission- 
er’s oifice. 

Wednesday—Morning; golf tourna- 
ment, playing to begin at 2 o’clock. 
Those who do not play golf will be 
taken for an automobile ride. At 7 
o’clock a buffet supper will be served 
at the Hartford Golf Club for ladies and 
gentlemen. 

Thursday—Dinner in evening at the 
Hartford Club. Speakers’ program: 
Retiring president of the convention, as 
well as the president-elect, Job Hedges 
of New York, Judge Edward L. Smith of 
Hartford, and perhaps several others. 

General Committee 

The general committee is as_ fol- 
lows: Edward Milligan, president, 
Phoenix Insurance Company, chairman; 
Honorable Morgan G. Bulkeley, presi- 
dent, Aetna Life Insurance Company; 
Louis F. Butler, president, Travelers 
Insurance Company; John M. Holcombe, 
president, Phoenix Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company; Henry S. Robinson, 
president, Connecticut Mutual Life In- 
surance Company; Robert W. Hunting- 
ton, president, Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company; Archibald A. 
Welch, vice-president, Phoenix Mutual 
Life Insurance Company; William B. 
Clark, president, Aetna Insurance Com- 
pany; Richard M. Bissell, president, 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company; H. 
A. Smith, president, National Fire Insur- 
ance Company; George M. Lovejoy, 
vice-president, Connecticut Fire Insur- 
ance Company; M. L. Hewes, president, 
Standard Fire Insurance Company; A. 
G. McIlwaine, Jr., president, Orient In- 
surance Company; James H. Brewster, 
manager, Scottish Union & National In- 
surance Company; H. H. Stryker, presi- 
dent, First Reinsurance Company; C. F. 
Sturhahn, U. S. manager, Rossia Insur- 
ance Company; C. H. Remington, 
vice-president, Automobile Insurance 
Company; Daniel N. Gage, vice-presi- 
dent, Aetna Casualty & Surety Com- 
pany; John W. Alling, president, Secur- 


ity Insurance. Company, New Haven; 
William A. Erving, president, Hartford 
County Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany; Charles S. Blake, president, Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler Inspection & Insur- 
ance Company; Donald W. Camp, presi- 
dent, Middlesex Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany; H. H. Gallup, president, New Lon- 
don County Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany; Charles B. Cook, president, Hart- 
ford Chamber of Commerce; William 
BreSmith, general counsel, Travelers 
Insurance Company; Andrew F. Gates, 
counsel, Travelers Insurance Company; 
H. Pierson Hammond, assistant actu- 
ary, Travelers Insurance Company; F. 
P. Tyler, secretary, Fraternal Benefit 
League, New Haven; William J. McGin- 
ley, secretary, Knights of Columbus, 
New Haven; James L. Case, president, 
Connecticut Association of Fire Insur- 
ance Underwriters, Norwich; E. W. 
Beardsley, vice-president, Connecticut 
Association of Fire Insurance Agents; 
Lee C. Robens, Frederick A. Griswold, 
Dwight G. Holbrook, John H. Thompson, 
Max Hartstall, of committee, Connecti- 
cut Life Underwriters’ Association. 


Sub-Committees 


Hotels and Clubs—Andrew F. Gates, 
Arthur M. Collens, Major Morgan G. 
Bulkeley, Jr., S. T. Maxwell, Joseph K. 
Hooker, J. H. Vreeland, H. Pierson 
Hammond. 

Ladies—-Mrs. Burton Mansfield, Mrs. 
Archibald A. Welch, Mrs. Andrew F. 
Gates, Mrs. H. Pierson Hammond, Mrs. 
D. N. Gage, Mrs. F. W. Bowers, Mrs. 
H. H. Stryker, Miss BroSmith, Mrs. 
Arthur M. Collens, Mrs. John A. Cos- 
mus, Mrs. Charles H. Remington. 


Automobiles—Edward W. Beardsley, 
Max Hartstall, William L. Mead, Lee 
C. Robens. 

Golf Tournament—Harry A. Smith, 
John A. Cosmus, Arthur M. Collens, 
Edward B. Morris, John M. Parker, Jr., 
Walter G. Batterson. 

Dinner—Robert W. Huntington, Ar- 
chibald A. Welch, William BroSmith, 
Edward Milligan. 
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Paid for $12,849,867 in 
Policyholders’ Month 


GREAT NEW ENGLAND SHOWING 





Idea Originated in 1912 in General 
Agents’ Association Maintained 
Annually With Fine Results 





The New England Mutual Life made 
a wonderful new record in its Policy- 
holders’ month when its agents paid 
for $12,849,867, new insurance. 


The idea of Policyholders’ Month was 
originated at the meeting of the Gen- 
eral Agents’ Association in 1912, and 
was put into active operation in the 
June of that year. Its value was de- 
monstrated immediately by the strong 
response that it called forth from the 
whole field, which was quick to see its 
possibilities. This response -~was con- 
verted into the terms of new business 
as shown by these facts: in June of 
1911 we had paid-for $2,222,888; but the 
next June, $3,901,968—an increase of 75 
per cent. The following statement 
shows the record for the eight succeg- 
sive years of policyholders’ months: 


eer $3,901,968 
re 0046008006005 See 
BD. acendesakdies tase 4,387,210 
DE rin Tacienanwie austen 5.329.964 
‘coon sone ecoee 5,477,28F 
rrr 8,177,018 
CCR cndcned vl nenecataee 7,508,883 
RE een eny ee, tee 12,849,867 


“The point to emphasize is this: the 
success of the idea which has created 
this fine record is due to its hearty and 
unanimous acceptance by the General 
Agents’ Association,” says the Com- 
pany. “The members thereof, through 
their officers and committees, assign 
quotas, organize the field, prescribe the 
rules, and make their own appeals to 
one another and to their policyholders. 
Only in a general sense is the work of 























CO-OPERATION 


came froma small group of 
part-time men located 
chiefly in rural commun- 


ities, and 8 per cent was the | 
surplus line business of 
full-time representatives of 


other companies. 
Our effective plans of 


are being devoted chiefly 
to full-time representa- 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of Hartford, Conn. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 
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Policyholders’ Month an official Com- 
pany affair. On the contrary, it is di- 
rected by the General Agents them- 
selves—primarily because of the unique 
chance it gives them to serve the mem- 
bers of their Company; and, secondar- 
ily, because of its distinct help in crys- 
talizing and intensifying the work of 
their agency forces. 

“We cannot pay our loyal captains a 
more ingenious compliment than to give 
to them and to their men the real credit 
for such an eminently successful enter- 
prise as Policyholders’ Month has long 
since proved itself to be. 

“And this brings us to the delightful 

duty of saying a word of personal recog- 
nition of the men who conducted so 
skilfully the operations of our Diamond 
Jubilee Month. Mr. Saltzstein, Milwau- 
kee, as president of the Association; 
Mr. Thomas, Louisville, as vice-presi- 
dent; Mr. Mecklem, Portland, Oregon, 
as secretary; and Mr. Anderson, Des 
Moines, as the fourth member of the 
Executive Committee—all gave freely 
of their effort and time to coordinate 
a work which extended from coast to 
coast. Mr. Saltzstein did not spare his 
strength, thinking no labor too onerous 
in imparting to every man the greatest 
measure of courage and enthusiasm. 
And Mr. Mecklem also deserves recog- 
nition for the excellent sales-arguments 
that he sent out. They were convincing 
documents, written with freshness and 
strong feasoning. The contributions of 
all the men were accepted in the fullest 
sense. The result was a thorough co- 
operation of all sections, a united ef- 
fort, and a superb exhibition of efficien- 
cy.” 
Almost exactly 40 per cent of the new 
insurance paid-for during June was on 
present policyholders in the Company. 
The exact figures are: men with $6,- 
434,000 insurance took $5,036,000 new 
insurance; which is an increase of 92.6 
per cent. Last year the figures were: 
$3,496,000 original insurance increased 
by $3,095,500, or 89.5 per cent; while the 
new insurance written that June on 
present members was 41.2 per cent of 
the total, $7,508,883. 

This year the record by Agencies con- 
tains a number of highly creditable 
showings in excess of the ratio of the 
whole Company. For instance, in round 
thousands, the New York Branch Office 
added $515,000 to $494,000 old insurance; 
Hiome Office Agency added $357,000 to 
$326,000; Atlanta added $333,000 to 
$292,000; Chattanooga, $107,000 to $84,- 
000; Des Moines, $222,000 to $141,000; 
Detroit, $262,000 to $242,000; Hartford, 
$162,000 to $128,000; Pittsburgh, $108,- 
000 to $98,000. Several other Agencies 
did proportionately well. 


OFFERS 80 PER CENT COMMISSION 





Manager of Life Company in Philadel- 
phia Makes Proposition to 
Brokers; Complaint Filed 





The attention of Insurance Commis- 
sioner Donaldson, of Pennsylvania, has 
been called to a circular letter which 
has been sent to brokers of life insur- 
ance by a Philadelphia manager of a lifa 
insurance company in which he offers 
to “pay for the summer months 80 per 
cent on Ordinary Life, graded on the 
New York Standard basis, with renew- 
als for a fixed quota. We are equipped 
for prompt service. Special attention is 
given to brokerage cases.” 

The manager sending out the list is 
not a member of the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, but in 
some way has obtained a directory list 
of all licensed brokers. 





NEW RE-INSURANCE CO. 
The National Re-insurance Life Com: 
pany has been incorporated at Sioux 
City, Ia., with an authorized capital of 
$500,000. It proposes to do a general 
life re-insurance business and have its 
head office at Sioux City. The officers 
are: B. H. Kingsbury, president; B, 
C. Eppley, vice-president, and J. A: 
Magown, secretary-treasurer. The di- 
rectors include the officers and W. A. 

Lapham and William J. S. Cremin. 
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Facts taken from Mr. Horner’s new book, 
“My Twenty-Five Years in Life Insurance,” to 
be published by the Lippincott Co., Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Horner is with the Metropolitan Life. 

Mr. Horner’s jirst life insurance con- 
nection was with the New England Mu- 
tual Life in Minneapolis. He had met 
the general agent of the company when 
engaged in an office stationery and sup- 
ply business with two other young men, 
and in which he had just sold his in- 
terest, with the idea of going into law. 
The general agent advised him to be- 
come a life insurance agent, pointing 
out its advantages over law. His early 
experiences had been on a farm. 

A Student From the Start 

Mr. Horner went into life insurance 
with all his soul and being, studying 
everything in sight. He had gained 
much by reading standard literature, by 
following the trend of political and 
economic events, and he concentrated 
on the life insurance business in its 
relation to humanity. He mastered all 
the facts and figures possible about the 
companies. 

“In fact, for a number of years,” he 
said, “I could recite offhand the pros 
and cons of all leading companies with 
the same readiness that I could analyze 
those of the company I myself repre- 
sented. Not that I made a practice of 
using this information in invidious com- 
parisons, but it gave me a sense of se- 
curity and confidence and an insight for 
the future that was invaluable.” 

After being with the New England 
for a time he joined the forces of the 
Equitable, of Iowa, and finally in 1894, 
went with the Provident Life & Trust 
as a special agent, with which company 
he remained for twenty-five years, later 
becoming general agent in several 
states. Things did not go well for a 
time and once Mr. Horner was so de- 
pressed that he went to the old farm 
where his mother and brother lived and 
spent ten weeks doing the heaviest kind 
of labor on the farm, work which he 
never regretted. 

His Tutors 

Mr. Horner gives a lot of credit in his 
early training in sound life insurance 
ethics and salesmanship to I. T. Martin, 
who was superintendent of agencies of 
the Equitable of Iowa; to J. C. Cummins, 
then secretary of that company and its 
executive adviser; and to Joseph Ash- 
brook, who was vice-president of the 
Provident Life & Trust. 

“Outside of the personality of these 
men,” he said, “I had no field training 
and the incidental hardships and priva- 
tions had much to do with impelling me 
to work in later years for reforms in the 
personnel of the business in which there 
is still abundant room for improvement 
and correction.” 

Mr. Horner said he took his vocation 
very seriously at the start, and his 
pockets bulged with literature and 
works of reference. He used a satchel 
in local canvass for a time until the 
psychological aspect occurred to him. 

“The evolution of this idea has always 
been interesting for as the years ad- 
vanced and sales increased,” he says, 
“and the conception of life insurance 
broadened, the amount of supplies I 
carried lessened, until during the last 
five years I rarely carried a rate book 
and am, therefore, inclined to think 
that the more information a salesman 
has inside his mind the less he needs 
to carry outside his person.” 

Gave Up Advance Voluntarily 

At the beginning of 1897 Mr. Horner’s 
little capital had disappeared and an in- 
debtedness accumulated, both to his 
company and outside. He began to take 
account of stock and to wonder if the 
right course had been followed by him. 
A salaried offer had been made him by a 
supply house in Chicago whose goods 
he had sold when engaged in his first 
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business venture. This concern had 
tried to hire him before as its road man. 
After three years of not making an av- 
erage living wage, of retrospection and 
introspection, he approached a milepost, 
namely: a voluntary renouncement of 
the advance he had been drawing and a 
determination to go on his own re- 
sources and pay his debit balance, as he 
could afford to apply funds for that 
purpose. The company which then put 
up the money for the general agent 
agreed to the plan and as his production 
grew—as it did from the very month 
this change was made and the balance 
was paid-—the incident was used by the 
officers of the company to illustrate 
that an advance is a handicap, and a 
crutch, and unmakes rather than makes 
an agent. 





Travelers Issues 
Two New Forms 


PREMIUM IDEA 





DIMINISHING 





Contracts Appeal to Those Desiring 
to Pay Bulk of Premiums in 
Early Years 





The Travelers announces two new 
forms of contracts: Diminishing Prem- 
ium 20 Payment Life and Diminishing 
Premium 20 Year Endowment. 

The insurance protection under these 
contracts is similar to the regular forms 
of the Company providing for level 
premiums. The new forms differ, how- 
ever, in the manner in which premium 
payments are made and in the surren- 
der values. 

These contracts provide for level 
premiums for ten years with a reduction 
in premiums from the eleventh to the 
fifteenth year inclusive and a further 
reduction in premiums from the six- 
teenth to the twentieth year inclusive. 
The surrender values are considerably 
higher, especially in the earlier years, 
than under corresponding 20 Payment 
Life and 20 Year Endowment forms. 

The contracts will be found of value 
in competition with participating con- 
tracts on the 20 Payment Life and 20 
Year Endowment forms, the initial pre- 
miums comparing favorably and the 
values in the earlier years being higher. 

The contracts will appeal to the pros- 
pect who wishes a life insurance con- 
tract paid up in twenty years, or a 20 
Year Endowment contract, and who de- 
sires to pay the bulk of the premiums 
during the earlier years of the contract. 
; Because of the higher initial prem- 
iums and the consequent reductions, the 
total premium payments over twenty 
years on both forms are considerably 
less than the total payments called for 
under the usual 20 Payment Life and 
20 Year Endowment contracts and thus 
produce a rather remarkable showing 
in net cost—i.e., total premiums paid 
in twenty years as compared with the 
cash or maturity values at the end of 
twenty years. 

These forms are issued in all states 


$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITIONS ON DECEMBER 31, 1918 








JOHN G. WALKER, President. 





Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 


IN: isi: cpesimiascabaabnneos sepeneens $18,362,862. 
EAGBTMOD | ccccrcecees 16,626,824. 
Capital and Surplus 1,736,037. 
Insurance in Force .. 149,170,320. 
Payments to Policyholders ... Shenae ccigsesenses 2,376,218. 
Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization ...........+. oeseeee 21,988,834.83 














ests of all members. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


3% reserve 


A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 








Binghamton, N. Y. 


with direct contract providing liberal compensation. 


For particulars, address 


Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Offers to men able to produce business first class territory, 


C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 














PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


it will be to your interest to investigate our propesition. 
Address, PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William Street, New York City 





If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old well estab- 
lished company with a progressive management and an unequalled dividend record, 











excepting Massachusetts and Nebraska, 
and may also be issued in Canada. 

The Diminishing Premium, 20 Pay- 
ment Life, issued at age 21, for first to 
tenth year of policy is $27.13; 11th to 
15th year, $15.54; 16th to 20th year, 
$7.02: 

At age 31, premium first ten years, 
$32.42; next five years, $18.60; next 
five years, $8.24. 

Diminishing Premium 20 Year Endow- 
ment, age 21, premium first ten years, 
$51.92; next five years, $29.73; next 
five years, $13.43. 

Age 31, premium first ten years, 
$52.63; next five years, $30.07; next five 
years, $13.60. 


GREATEST 





TRAVELERS’ PRODUCERS 
Of the ten leading personal producers 
of life insurance of The Travelers in the 
entire United States, for 1918, six are 
located in New York City, and four of 
the six are connected with the P. F. 
Huff general agency. 


ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 





Assets Insurance in Force 


Dec. 31—1888..... $ 104,307 889, 
oa» SEE 321 8,392,902 
1908..... 3,621,170 43,443,633 
S91B....0. 15,758,208 145,055,484 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President 





A Record of Thirty Years of Progress— 


Ten- Year Periods 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


Organized February 23rd, 1888 


ATTRACTIVE OPPORTUNITIES 


Open to Agents in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia, Western Pennsylvania 
and Michigan - 


Income Policies Issued 


1889-1898........ $ 2,128,182 
1899-1908........ 12,088,346 1,169,329 
1909-1918........ 35,887,982 2,199,357 


CINCINNATI 
AND 








WANTS GOOD MEN 


WILL PAY THEM WELL 
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Company of 


Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust 
Philadelphia 


The Thrift Campaign reinforces the Provi- 
dent agent’s canvass for long endowment. 


Northwest corner Fourth and Chestnut Streets 








THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
| Secure prompt action in the 





INSURANCE com 














WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

















120,000 Heard A. E. F. 
Insurance Lectures 


DIRECTOR JONES MAKES REPORT 





Teaching Personnel; Wilmer Christian, 
J. M. Holcombe, Jr., and A. L. 
Moudy, Field Supervisors of Course 

In a report to the Life Agency Offi- 
cers’ Association of instruction in life 
insurance 6verseas Frank L. Jones, who 
had supervision of this work, with the 
title head of department of insurance, 
A. E. F., made public the names of the 
army officers and others who constituted 
the faculty of life insurance. The fol- 
lowing men, in addition to Mr. Jones, 
were connected with the insurance pro- 
gram and in teaching or lecturing, or 
both: 

Frank L. Jones, Head of Department, 
Equitable Life of U. 8. A. 

Wilmer Christian, Field Supervisor 
and Lecturer, Equitable Life of Iowa. 

Capt. J. M. Holcombe, Jr., Field Super- 
visor and Lecturer, Phoenix Mutual. 

Major A. L. Moudy, Field Supervisor 
and Lecturer, Lincoln National Life. 

Lieut. E. Q. Abbott, Instructor, Beaune 
University, Mutual Benefit. 

Lieut. R. L. Hershey, Instructor, Uni- 
versity of Beaune, Northwestern Mutual. 

Lieut. S. R. Eustis, Instructor and Or- 
ganizer of Clubs, New England Mutual. 

Capt. J. C. Brown, Instructor and Lec- 





_turer, Equitable Life of U. S. A. 


Capt. H. G. Cramer, Instructor, New 
England Mutual. 

Corp. G. R. Hurst, Instructor, Pruden- 
tial Life. 

Captain J. M. Holcombe, Jr., is the 
son of the president of the Phoenix Mu- 
tual Life. 

There were 1,200 students in classes; 
1,800 in reading and study clubs, and 
more than 120,000 men heard one or 
more lectures. 

Among the publications used in the 
curriculum was the Life Insurance 
Salesmanship edition of The Eastern 
Underwriter, published in August, 1918. 

Report of Dr. Jones 

In his report to President Winslow 
Russell, of the Life Agency Officers’ 
Association, Dr. Jones said in part: 

1. After consulting with the members 


of the Army-Education Commission and 
others, whose judgment seemed good in 
the matter, it was deemed advisable to 
present the subject of life insurance as 
an academic study rather than as a 
purely vocational one. This gave con- 
siderably more dignity to our work, and 
relieved us of any charge of promotive 
propaganda. There is suffivient educa- 
tional content in the subject of life in- 
surance to make it one of the valuable 
economic and social studies in any col- 
lege curriculum, and our task at the 
outset was to establish the fact of this 
content with the Army educational lead- 
ers in the various divisional units 
throughout the American Expeditionary 
Forces. Presenting it from this point 
of view, the Army officers and the edu- 
cational officers as well co-operated with 
us in all of the larger phases of our pro- 
gram. In reviewing the work we did, 
and looking back upon the plans we 
had, J am convinced that if we had gone 
directly to the point of training the men 
for the selling of life insurance, we 
could not have interested as many in 
the subject as we did. In the long run 
we are likely to have from Army sources 
even more new agents than if we had 
gone directly to the subject of inducing 
them to accept life insurance as an 
occupation. We often get more by in- 
direction than we do by direction. 

All of the men who were associated 
together in the presentation of the life 
insurance program overseas are con- 
vinced that the plan of offering it as an 
academic study rather than as a voca- 
tional one, was the hest one for us to 
adopt. 

2. We needed at all times to adjust 
our program to the changing conditions 
of army life and army movements. Most 
of the army units moved from place to 
place, many of them in the direction of 
ports of embarkation. Other units, like 
the engineers and labor battalions, were 
shifted from place to place in recon- 
struction work, so that from the first 
we were obliged to meet the situation 
with changing programs. In view of 
these circumstances our instruction was 
given under three general plans as fol- 
iows: 


Formation of Classes 
(a) The formation of classes in the 
University and in the Division and 
Corps schools: Twelve such schools 


were established and competent teach- 
ers were supplied in each of them. 
Daily assignments and recitations were 
made. In some cases only ten lessons 
could be given, and in others thirty, 
sixty and ninety lessons each. Our 
largest class was established in the 
A. E. F. University at Beaune, France, 
where we enrolled 243 students. Many 
of these students were there during the 
entire ninety days and completed the 
course. The students in attendance at 
that University, however, had the priv- 
ilege of rejoining their divisions to re- 
turn to America. From time to time, 
therefore, we lost members of the class 
who had pursued their work for periods 
ranging all the way from thirty to 
ninety days. In most of the Division 
and Corps schools our classes were 
conducted for periods of fifteen to thirty 
days. 

(b) Reading and Study Clubs: In 
many places it was found impossible to 
organize schools. There was a lack of 
local organization, no teachers, or little 
time left in instances of moving di- 
visions. In such cases we organized 
reading clubs, or study clubs, each read- 
er having one or more books on the 
subject of life insurance. A leader was 
selected for each club, and it was his 
duty to arrange for a place and time of 
meeting ard to keep the members to- 
gether until all had read and discussed 
the text book—“What Life Insurance [Is 
and What It Does.” Frequently we 
could select as leaders men who had 
some life insurance experience. In other 
instances we had men without life in- 
surance experience but who had been 
school teachers. It was arranged that 
these study clubs should hold together 
even while they were moving, and in 
embarkation areas. These clubs were a 
distinct success. We had thirty-one of 
them and a sufficient number of text 
books for all of the students. This type 
of organization was so satisfactory that 
other educational departments adopted 
it as the most satisfactory that had been 
tried. The clubs usually had from fifteen 
to sixty members each. 


Lectures 


(c) Lectures: In the embarkation 
areas and in the area of the Service of 
Supply much of our work was done by 
lectures, followed frequently by the dis- 
tribution of books so that those particu- 


larly interested could read more about 
the subject of life insurance. In these 
lectures the scope of the subject was 
given both in the academic and voca- 
tional phases. Particular emphasis was 
given to the bearing of the various 
phases of life insurance upon American 
economic and social life. The by-pro- 
ducts of insuring, such as thrift, invest- 
ment, public health activities and other 
economic factors of insurance and in- 
suring were emphasized. In most of the 
iectures we touched also upon the voca- 
tional opportunities. These lectures 
were given in “Y” huts, in tents, out-of- 
doors, before or after picture shows and 
in assembly halls by special call of the 
officers in charge. In addition to the 
lectures given in the regular way, there 
were two lectures given in the Sarbonne 
in Paris, at which 250 United States 
Army officers were in attendance; also 
two lectures in the College of Engineer- 
ing in Beaune University, and one lec- 
ture to a conference of school advisei 1 
and army educational officers, and on 
lecture to the conference of vocational 
instructors. 

4. From the inquiries we had about 
life insurance as an occupation, and the 
number of personal interviews we had 
with oflicers and men, we estimate that 
there should be as many as 400 soldiers 
who will seek early employment as ag- 
ents representing the various life insur- 
ance companies. There may be many 
others who did not seek conferences 
with us on the subject, but who evident- 
ly were interested in the classes and 
lectures. We refrained at all times from 
recommending to these men any par- 
ticular life insurance company.. All of 
the personnel engaged in teaching and 
lecturing represented at all times that 
they were presenting the subject of life 
insurance and not a particular company. 
We had no complaints about any instruc- 
tor or lecturer who was trying to gain 
any personal advantage for himself or 
his company. No lists of students have 
been given except through the regular 
channels of the Life Agency Officers’ 
Association. 

5. We could have used all of the su- 
pervisors that at the outset it was in- 
tended to send overseas. Our greatest 
handicap was lack of instructors, and 
even where it was impossible to get hold 
of men of insurance experience from 
the regular army establishment it was 
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The Verdict of the Great Jury. 


Your success as an underwriter depends upon the verdict brought fn 


by the greatest jury in the world—the American 


For sixty- 


ublic. 


eight years the Massachusetts Mutual has been building up a nation- 


wide reputation. 


testify to the faithful and efficient service that it always renders. 


Its friends are everywhere and are ever ready to 


There 


is no better company to buy from and no better company to sell for. 
Occasionally we have a General Agency opening. 


* JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 














The Agents of the 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Company 


After another Year of Splendid Success, 
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Face the New Responsibilities resulting from the War, 
with the Determination to give that 


Generous Service which is making Life Insurance 


A Universal Necessity 
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a slow process to get them transferred 
through general headquarters. 
Text Books Used 


6. There were at all times ample sup- 
plies of text books, teachers’ manuals 
and other publications. We had great 
difficulty in distributing these, and all 
of the instructors and lecturers found it 
necessary to carry large quantities of 
books in person from place to place so 
that classes and clubs could be started 
without delay. The special supplies 
which were furnished by more than 
twenty life insurance companies 
sample policies, annual statements and 
descriptive folders—did not reach us at 
all, though they were sent from New 
York in ample time. We had, in ample 
quantity the supplies enumerated here- 
with: 

(a) Text book—What Life Insurance 
Is and What It Does. 

(b) Huebner’s Life Insurance. 

(c) Pocket Index. 

(d) Life Insurance Salesmanship, 
which was the special salesmanship edi- 
tion of The Eastern Underwriter 
August, 1918. 

(e) We had also insurance magazines 
which were sent as complimentary 
copies from the various insurance pub- 
lishers of America. For these we are 
very grateful and herewith extend our 
thanks. 

7. References: It was the consensus 
of opinion among the members of the 
educational corps of the A. E. F. that 
the insurance courses reached about as 
many men as any other course in the 
entire army plan. One of the great ad- 
vantages we had was in the ample sup- 
ply of materials. 

Compliments Life Agency Officers 

In concluding his report Dr. Jones 
said: “I take this opportunity to thank 
the Association of Life Agency Officers, 
and the special committee on education 
which had in charge the overseas plans, 
for their active cooperation. In my 
opinion, there was nothing that your 


association could do in the way of ad-. 


vertising life insurance as an institu- 
tion which would bring it into more fav- 
orable notice than the conduct of classes 
such as was done among American boys 
in the foreign field. The importance of 
this whole plan will be seen in future 
years in the better understanding of 
life insurance, in the addition of men to 
the ranks of agency forces, and, we 
trust in the more favorable attitude 
which many of these men will take in 
legislative and congressional halls to- 
ward the whole subject of life insurance. 
Not only that, but it should be the be- 
ginning of an active and continuous 
campaign of education both of the pub- 
lic and of men who see in it an occupa- 
tional opportunity.” 


Praise From General in Charge 
Brigadier General Robert I. Rees, in 


charge of education in the A. E. F., ina 
letter said: 

“I wish to say that I do not believe 
a better selection could have been made 
than Frank L. Jones for the teaching 
of the subject of Insurance in our Col- 
lege of Business at the A. E. F. Uni- 
versity, and in supervision of the work 
in the field on that subject. Mr. Jones 
has the personality, the sound knowl- 
edge, and the power to impart such 
knowledge, which have made him an in- 
valuable member of the Educational 
Corps. I know that Mr. Lough, under 
whose direction he has been working, 
will agree with me that Mr. Jones has 
been one of the members of his particu- 
lar department whose work is worthy 
of the highest praise.” 

Extracts from letter of W. H. Lough, 
President Business Training Corpora- 
tion, New York and Director of Instruc- 
tion in Business, A. E. F., in part fol- 
low: 

“T need scarcely tell you that Mr. 
Frank L. Jones, who was selected by 
your Association to direct the instruc- 
tion in insurance, has done a most excel- 
lent piece of work. He came over with 
a well thought-out plan, with a com- 
plete printed manual for Army instruc- 
tors especially prepared for the pur- 
pose in hand, and with arrangements 
made for an adequate supply of text 
books. As a result, he was ready at 
once to start organizing classes and 
forming a field staff. He has had effi- 
cient assistants in Captain J. M. Hol- 
combe, Jr., and Wilmer Christian, 
who came with him and in the group 
of officers formerly engaged in life in- 
surance salesmanship who were drawn 
from the army on this side. 

“From your point of view I am con- 
fident you will be well satisfied that 
these results have amply justified the 
time and money which you and your 
associates have provided. On our part 

and in this I am sure I may speak 
for the Educational Corps Commission- 
ers as well as for the Department of 
Business Education—we are grateful to 
you for your co-operation. We believe 
that a great deal of good has been done 
for the men in the A. E. F. 


“Let me add also, as a personal ex- 
pression, that Mr. Jones’ experience and 
judgment as an educator and as a busi- 
ness man have been of great value in 
connection with many phases of the edu- 
cational activities here. I believe that 
in sending him you have made a very 
substantial contribution to the success 
of the whole educational program.” 


subrnss CHANGES 
Following the transfer to Boston of 
K. A. Luther, Aetna manager at Syra- 
cuse, O. B. Herrick and F. L. Wells have 
been made agency managers. Mr. Her- 

rick was with The Prudential. 

















Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 
Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 




















PURELY MUTUAL CHARTERED 1857 


THE 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


WM. D. VAN DYKE, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,680,936,546 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS each year apply for over 35% of the 
new insurance issued 


POLICIES MOST FLEXIBLE AND EASY TO SELL 
Complete Agency Protection: 
Enforced Anti-Rebate and No-Brokerage Rules 


Investigate GEO. E. COPELAND, 
before selecting your Supt. of Agencies, 
Company Milwaukee, Wis. 

















Mr. emia Life eaten Agent: 
Do you want to secure a General Agency 
for yourself? If so, read this, it is 


WORTH KNOWING 


A $5,000 policy in the United Life and Accident Insurance Company guarantees: 

FIRST, that in case of death from any cause, $5,000, the face of the Poly will 
be paid, 

SECOND, that ia case of death from any ACCIDENT, $10,000, or DOUBLE the 
face of the Policy, will be paid. 

THIRD, that in case of death from gene SPECIFIED accident, $15,000, 
or THREE TIMES the face of the Policy, will be paid. 

FOURTH, that in the case of total” disability as a result of accidental injury, the 
Company will pay direct to the insured at the rate of $50 PER WEEK during such 
disability, but not to exceed 52 weeks, after which the weekly indemnity will be at 
the rate of $25 PER WEEK throughout the period of disability. Can insurance do 


MORE? And WHY should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? 
Annual Premium, Ordinary Life, at Age 35.......csescececeecceeeees $128.05 
Twenty Payment Life, at Age 35......cccccccccccvccccccccccccscccecs 167.10 
Twenty Year Endowment, at Age 35.....cccccscccccccccccccsccscccce 235.10 


General Agents wanted in the follow Ing States: 
sas, Michigan, Ohio and the District of Columbia. 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office, United Life Bldg., Concord, New Hampshire 


a, Delaware, Kan- 

















19,712 


at any time in our history. 


in force over $150,000,000. 


THE FIDELITY 





were distributed among Fidelity field men in 1918—the result of 
our direct mail advertising. This is agency co-operation on a 
vast scale and explains why we are writing more business than 


The Fidelity operates in 40 states. 
reserve basis. Faithfully serving insurers since 1878. Insurance 


A Few Agency Openings for the Right Men 


INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 


LEADS 


Full level net premium 


MUTUAL LIFE 











The Conversion of 
Government Insurance 


By PREBLE TUCKER 


Analysis of Policy, Rate Comparison 
With Private Companies, Con- 


version and Other Features 


Price 


Ten Cents Per Single Copy 
Seven Dollars Per Hundred Copies 
Fifty Dollars Per Thousand Copies 


Exclusive Selling Agents 


The Eastern Underwriter Company 
105 William Street, New York, N. Y. 
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The Spendthrift Trust Agreement 


By A. H. Yost, Assistant Secretary, Phoenix Mutual Life 


Quite frequently the insured under a 
policy payable under the optional meth- 
ods of settlement desires to have a pro- 
vision added to the effect that not only 
shall the beneficiaries not have the right 
to assign their interest in the payments 
ar to commute any instalments payable, 
but also that the income payable shall 
be exempt frcm the claims of creditors 
of such heneficiaries. 

This is comparatively a new proposi- 
tion for life insurance policies, but it is 
not at all novel in the history of the 
law. Such provisions in various forms 
have been included in trust agreements 
for a great many years and have re- 
sulted in an enormous amount of litiga- 
tion, both in England and in this coun- 
try. 

The general rule in England and 
probably in the majority of the states 
in this country is that a provision re- 
straining the alienation, voluntary or in- 


voluntary. of an absolute interest in 
personal property is void, the theory, 
ut least in so far as the rights of credi- 
tors are concerned, being, according to 
one court, that it is not right that a 
man should have an income on which 
to live but not with which to pay his 
debts. 


In some states, including Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts, Illinois, Maine, 


Maryland, Mississippi, Utah, Missouri, 
Tennessee, Delaware, Indiana and Vir- 
ginia the so-called doctrine of spend- 
thrift trusts has been approved. In 
these states, therefore, it is possible, by 
means of a trust agreement, for a man 
to provide for an income to his children 
or other beneficiaries and exempt such 
income from the claims of creditors. 

In other states the decisions are con- 
flicting. In other words, in this coun- 
try at least there are some jurisdictions 
under which the proceeds of life insur- 
ance policies if held in trust could be 
exempt from the claims of creditors. 
tn some states and probably in the ma- 
jority, such provisions would be held 
to be void. The result of this confusion 
in authorities is that most companies 
have wisely hesitated to include such 
provisions in their contracts. Perhaps 
if it were certain that a contract issued 
and delivered in a state like Pennsyl- 
vania would never come before the 
courts of any other state for construc- 
tion, it might be safe in such state to 
issue a contract with such provisions. 
As a matter of fact, however, the bene- 
ficiaries under life insurance policies 
are likely to scatter very widely and it 
is not at all possible to foretell in what 
jurisdiction the contract will be con- 
strued. Theoretically, of course, its 
construction would depend on the law 
of the state in which it was delivered 
and paid for; but when such a vital mat- 
ter as the payment of a just debt comes 
before a court in a jurisdiction foreign 
from the one where the contract was 
issued, it is not always certain that the 
court will give to the contract the same 
construction which it might have re- 
ceived in its state of issue. 

On the whole, therefore, until the 
courts in this country become more 


nearly unanimous in favoring the spend- 
thrift trust agreement there will prob- 
ably be a tendency on the part of the 
life insurance companies to hesitate to 
include such provisions in their con- 
tracts. 

Provisions preventing transfer, alien- 
ation or commutation can generally be 
made effective in practice in all juris- 
dictions by providing that the pay- 
ments of the principal sum or instal- 
ments thereof shall be made to ‘the 
beneficiaries if living when due, and if 
no beneficiaries are living to the ex- 
ecutor or administrator of the insured. 
That makes the interest of all bene- 
ficiaries in the principal sum contingent 
on being alive at the day of distribution 
and makes ‘the executor or administra- 
tor the final beneficiary without whose 
consent it would be difficult to make 
any transfer. It is extremely unlikely 
that any administrator or executor 
would be permitted by a probate or sur- 
rogate court to consent to a violation of 
the terms of the criginal contract; and 
such provisions, therefore; as they now 
generally appear in life insurance con- 
tracts will undoubtedly be effective in 
carrying out the wishes of the insured. 


In New York and Pennsylvania stat: 
utes are in force which legalize agree- 
ments restraining the beneficiaries un- 
der life insurance policies payable under 
settlement agreements from. transfer- 
ring or commuting their interest in 
such contracts and also exempting the 
income from the proceeds of such pol- 
icies from the clxims of creditors. Such 
statutes will naturally strengthen any 
provisions of that nature which may ap- 
pear in policies issued in such states 
and which come up for construction in 
their courts. It is doubtful, however, 
how far courts of other states will go 
toward giving effect to these statutes 
when construing contracts issued in 
either of these states. 





BEN BRANHAM DINNER 

A testimonial dinner given to B. P. 
Branham, “Uncle Ben,” editor of the 
“Hotel Bulletin,” in Chicago August 5, 
was the largest affair of the kind ever 
held. Mr. Branham, well known to 
insurance people to whom he has sold 
supplies, was the guest of the hotel men 
of America. 


ASHBROOK FRANK WEDS 

Mr. and Mrs. William Sackett an- 
nounce the marriage of their daughter 
Kathryn to Ashbrook Carroll Frank, a 
popular insurance newspaper man. The 
wedding was in Louisville in August. 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank will be at home after 
September 1 at 606 West 113th Street, 
New York. 








IDE MEMORIAL NUMBER 


The entire August issue of “The 
Home,” published by the Homs: Life, is 
devoted to the late George E. life. It is 
a memorial of which any man’s family 
may well be proud. The publication is 
divided into consideration of Mr. Ide 
as a man, an executive and a citizen. 
Extracts from his addresses and papers 
are published, memorial resolutions 
are given, and there are quotations from 
condolence editorials and estimates in 
trade and daily papers, and from letters 
written by prominent executives. 





$10,000,000 GROUP 

A $10,000,000 group contract went 
into effect on July 31 when all the em- 
ployes of the National Lamp Works of 
the General Electric Company came 
under the protection of the Travelers. 
These employes occupy several plants 
and are estimated at 11,000 in number. 





Lieut. John Henry Russell, son of the 
manager of the Pacific Mutual Home 
Office Agency, has entered his father’s 
office on his return to civil life, choos- 
ing the life insurance business as a per- 
manent vocation instead of Uncle 
Sam’s Navy. He was in Stanford Uni- 
versity at the time the United States 
declared war on Germany, and left col- 
lege to enlist. He received an intensive 

The Phoenix Mutual Life paid $14,- 
004,156 last year in death claims on pol- 
icies issued during 1918. 














More 
Power 
To You 


The more push there 
is behind you the more 
power you have. We 
furnish the push. This 
push is the help we 
give our men. No 
other life insurance 
company does as much 
to insure the success 
of its Field Force. Ask 
any Bankers Life man 
or write 


Bankers Life 


Company 
DES MOINES 





HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


(Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President 





The 59 Annual Report of the 
Home Life Insurance Company 
shows over Four Million Dollars 
paid to policyholders in 1918, of 
which over Seven Hundred Thou- 
sand was in dividends. The in- 
fluenza pneumonia epidemic caused 
an abnormal mortality greater than 
any experienced in the Company's 
history, but notwithstanding this 
the assets show an increase of 
more than 4% and are now over 
Thirty-Six Million Dollars. 


_ The total insurance in force was 
increased during the year 8.6% and 
is now nearly One Hundred and 
Fifty-Nine Million Dollars, 





For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, 
Supt. of Agents. 

256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

















Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 

JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 








THE BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Incorporated 1851 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
A purely mutual Company, issuing all desirable forms of life insurance. 
ATTRACTIVE LITERATURE 


Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be benefitted 
by corresponding with 
W. S. WELD, Superintendent of Azencies 











IN THE CENTER OF THE U. S. A. 











\ % EVERLASTING 
\ AS THE HILLS 


is located a big, vigorous, and growing in- 
stitution of Life Insurance. 

Our geographical location enables us to 
render exceptional service to our policy- 
holders and field force. 


Over $180,000,000 of insurance in force. 











THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


1850 IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 14:19 
ISSUES GUARANTEED CONTRACTS 


Good men, whether experienced in fe insurance or not, may make direct contracts with this 
Company, for a limited territory if desired, and secure for themselves, in addition to first year’s com- 
meson, a renewal interest ingaging an income for the future. Address the Company at its Home 
Office, 277 Broadway. New York City. . 





Investigate for yourself. 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 


M. E. SINGLETON, President 
St. Louis, Missouri 


JOHN P. MUNN, M. D., President 
CLARENCE H. KEBSEY, Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
EDWARL TOWNSEND, Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 


FINANCE 
COMMITTEE (WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
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Clarence Axman, President and Editor; 
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Entered as second-class matter April 
5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York, 
N. Y., under the act of Congress of 
March 3, 1879. 
PHILADELPHIA “LEDGER” ATTACK 

ON COMPANIES 

The Philadelpaia “Public 
has been printing page advertisements 
in daily papers announcing that a 
famous magazine writer, who is an ex- 
pert in dealing with insurance busi- 
ness problems—Mr. James H. Collins 
is soon to go to South America to write 
the facts about business there and the 
opportunities for American commerce 
in South America. Judging by the 
character of the news being published 
about insurance affairs in the “Public 
Ledger,” with particular reference to 
an arraignment of American marine in- 
alleged 


Ledger” 


surance companies for the 
manner in which they handle insurance 
claims in Mexico, it would be good 
policy for President Curtis, of the 
“Public Ledger,” to have Mr. Collins 
make Mexico his first stop, and while 
there gather the real facts about the 
marine insurance situation. 

In its article, printed on Monday of 
this week, the “Public Ledger” throws 
a sweeping headline reading: “Marine 
Insurance Concerns Accused of Evad- 
ing Claims.” In the next line it says: 
“Mexican Business Interests Say Amer- 
ican Companies Are Not Dependuble.” 
Then follows the statement: “Declare 
Chief Defect is Lack of Experience.” 

A careful reading of the article does 
not disclose a single name as an au- 
thority; nor is any attempt made to 
differentiate between companies; ner is 
the side of the marine companies pre- 
sented. 

The basis of the article is a report 
“of a special investigation of com- 
plaints conducted over a period of sev- 
eral months.” Who conducted the in- 
vestigation? It is not stated. 

The gist of the report is to the ef- 
fect that the marine insurance busi- 
ness in America is not sufficiently or- 
ganized; that there are too many 
mushroom concerns; that underwriters 
are inexperienced; that losses are 
evaded, sometimes never paid. 

It is true that there are some reck- 
less marine underwriters; that there 
are many inexperienced men in the 
business; and that there is some ignor- 
ance of conditions in foreign countries, 


but any statement so unqualified that 
american companies are not depend- 
able; or any impression that American 
companies are evading cCiaims, is not 
misleading, but comes pretty 
to being a libelous publication, 
companies do pay their 
claims; companies are de- 
pendable. It that they 
want proper proofs of loss on risks for 
Mexican business interests as well as 
for business interests of any country. 
Mexican claims have been most numer- 


only 
close 
American 
American 
is also true 


ous and troublesome, and in many 
cases have needed investigation. 
There has been considerable com- 


plaint for some time about the charac- 
ter of the insurance news published 
in “The Public Ledger.” Betore print- 
ing the story on Monday of this week, 
which was telegraphed from its Wash- 
ington Bureau, the least thing which 
the “Ledger” could have done was to 
give the Insurance Company of Nortb 
America a chance to comment upon it. 
This company, one of the oldest and 
one of the most reliable, which pays 
all of its just claims without quibble, 
has its headquarters in Philadelphia, 
and was easily available for corrobora- 
tion of despatches from Washington or 
elsewhere relative to marine insurance 
matters. 





LUMP SUMS 


Insurance men have been surprised 
at the number of letters appearing in 
the New York “Evening Sun” from 
soldiers and former soldiers comment- 
ing adversely upon the monthly pay- 
ment idea in war risk insurance, in 
which the soldiers maintain that their 
dependents are perfectly able to with- 
temptations of investment 
handle to advantage 


stand the 
sharks and can 
lump sums. 

“The Evening Sun” comes right back 
at its correspondents and maintains 
that the monthly payment plan is the 
best. It says: 


The eagerness of soldiers to have 
their beneficiaries receive their insur- 
ance in a lump sum is based on the 
conviction that the beneficiary can take 
care of the money. This feeling is 
common among all persons and must 
prevail, particularly among those with- 
out extensive investment experience. 
Such experience teaches that a large 
number of beneficiaries, after death 
claims are paid in lump, are cheated 
out of their money, lose it by unfor- 
tunate investments or are tempted to 
spend it faster than they can afford. 
These temptations and calamities are 
real and wreck countless lives. Soldiers 
who feel responsibility for dependents’ 
future will appreciate that the Govern- 
ment plan of monthly payments for 
twenty years was designed to do away 
with the particular drawbacks of in- 
surance protection to which we have 
alluded. 





NEW PRESS COMMITTEE 


The following minute was adopted by 
the Casualty & Surety Underwriters in 
connection with the White Sulphur 
meeting: 

“That the general convention press 
committee, with power, be composed of 
F. Robertson Jones, Philip B. Shillito 
and G. E. Turner and that the insurance 
press be notified of the fact that all 
information regarding the convention, 
including copies of committee reports, 
etc., will be distributed by that com- 
mittee.” 











CHARLES R. NEIDLINGER 


Charles R. Neidlinger, the former 
Columbia University athlete, who has 
made a splendid success handling in- 
surance lines in Cuba, and is now a 
general agent for two of the companies 
in Cuba, is one of the central figures 
in the Cardenus sugar loss controversy, 
which is described elsewhere in this 
paper. Another central figure’ is 
Henry W. Lowe, of Johnson & Higgins. 
Of Mr. Lowe, Richards & Affeld, coun- 
sel for a group of companies in the 
loss, said in a brief filed recently, and 
commenting upon Mr. Lowe's activities 
in this sugar case: “Mr. Lowe, from a 
business point of view, we think, con- 
ducted what may be called a masterly 
campaign. Not only did he represent 
the syndicate of bankers in a $40,000,- 
000 deal, but in the course of a proper 
competition, acting hand and glove 
with his insurance companies, he suc- 
ceeded in ousting Mr. Neidlinger and 
capturing an important line of  busi- 
ness. He commended himself to his 
own companies by obtaining from them 
a rate of premium 75 per cent. in ad- 
vance of ours with comparatively little 
explosion and war risk on sugars in 
question, since they never left the 
warehouse. Although calling upon the 
insured to pay a double premium, he 
succeeded in winning over Mr. Rionda 
(of the Czarnikow-Rionda Company), to 
his plans with the assurance that in 
this way substantial indemnity might 
be immediately secured. Why should 
Mr, Chestnut (counsel on the other 
side), mar such a record as this with 
the suggestion that Mr. Lowe utterly 
failed to furnisa his customer with any 
protection whatsover?” This quota- 
tion is printed as a human interest 
comment on Mr. Lowe, who is one of 
the geniuses in the brokerage business, 
but both Mr. Lowe and the counsel in 
question, W. Calvin Chestnut of Balti- 
more, will call attention to the brief 
filed by Mr. Chestnut as an answer to 
the last statement of Richards & Affeld 
about the protection afforded. 

en ee 


Lucy E. Reed, agent of the Hartford 
in Boonville, Oneida County, N. Y., a 
town of 3,000 people, with an unusual 
number of hotels, is called by the Home 
Office publication of the Hartford “a 
good business manager and a first-class 
underwriter. Needless to say that her 
agency is profitable.” Boonville went 


dry last October and Miss Reed met 

















the situation by writing those hotels 
which might be considered desirable 
by including all insurance items under 
a general form (although the amounts 
naturally varied with the different 
risks), something as follows: $2,000 
on hotel building, full form. $600 on 
hotel furniture. $400 on hotel barn. 
Total insurance, $3,000. This policy for 
$1,000 covers pro rata of each of the 
above items, $3,000 total concurrent in- 
surance permitted. 

In further comments the Hartford 
“Agent” says: “The insurance was 
kept so well within the market value 
of the property, whether for hotel or 
other purposes that it was greatly to 
the advantage of the assured to exer- 
cise great care and avoid a fire. Of 
course, these policies were written at 
the ‘flat’ rate without coinsurance or 
average clause. One of the hotels was 
mortgaged for a small amount but that 
interest was taken care of by a loss 
payable clause, loss, if any, on build- 
ings first payable to John Doe as his 
mortgage interest may appear, subject, 
nevertheless, to all the conditions of 
this policy, instead of a standard mort- 
gagee clause. It can be seen, readily, 
that when it is desired to protect com- 
panies by limiting the amount of in- 
surance on a risk, Miss Reed’s idea of 
including all insurable items in a gen- 
eral form is a good one to follow.” 

* * * 


Leonora M. Cowick, of the Mutual 
Life in Boston, is back on the job again 
after a year spent with the Y. M. C. A. 
in France. Miss Cowick’s cheerful per- 
sonality, her intelligent and good hu- 
mored way of looking at things, made 
a most favorable impression not only on 
the thousands of service men whom she 
met, but also resulted in her receiving 
from the higher Y. M. C. A. officials 
letters of commendation on her work. 
While abroad she established a number 
of clubs for both officers and men. In- 
side of a week after her return she had 
written several life insurance policies. 
Before going overseas Miss Cowick was 
in charge of the Mutual’s women’s de- 
partment in Boston. 

a + * 

Earl M. Thomas, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant actuary of the John 
Hancock, was born October 7, 1885 at 
Pottsville, Pennsylvania, and received 
his elementary education in the public 
schools of that state. After graduating 
from high school, he spent w year in 
the mechanical department of a bridge 
building corporation. He entered Penn- 
sylvania State College and graduated 
with the degree of B. 8S. in Mathematics 
in 1908. Being awarded a fellowship, 
he attended Harvard University taking 
post-graduate work including actuarial 
science, for which he was granted the 
degree of A. M. After being engaged 
for a while in actuarial work in St. 
Louis, Missouri, he entered the employ 
of the John Hancock Mutual Life on Oc- 
tober 24, 1910, in the Actuarial Depart- 
ment, of which he has been the Mathe- 
matician since 1912 until he was ap- 
pointed to his present position. 

He is a member of the Harvard 
Mathematical Club of Boston and the 
Actuarial Society of America. 

* oe *~ 

George P. Davis, head of the special 
risk department of the North British & 
Mercantile, is in Casco Bay, Maine, on a 
vacation. 

2 @ 

T. Frederick Lee, of Clark, Lee, Tib- 
bits Co., White Plains, N. Y., will sail 
for Europe on October 12. 





The Bankers & Shippers, New York, 
has entered Massachusetts for fire and 
marine. 





The American Fire, New York; has en- 
tered Massachusetts for fire. 
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Hughes Arbitrating 
Big Cuban Sugar Loss 


FOX AND LEVY ALSO JUDGES 








Question Involved as to Whether 
There Was Double Insurance; 
Two Company Groups 





Charles E. Hughes, former justice of 
the Supreme Court; Robert J. Fox and 
Leo Levy, insurance lawyers, are arbi- 
trators who are deciding a controversy 
between two groups of companies 
whica grew out of a loss in September, 
1918, on a sugar warehouse in Carde- 
nas, Cuba. So far as these two groups 
of companies are concerned, the as- 
sured are not interested, the companies 
having paid the loss, but with the defi- 
nite reservation that the question of 
original liability and proper apportion- 
ment be decided by arbitration. 

The companies known in the arbi- 
tration as Class A and Class B follow: 

Class A: Continental, Globe & Rut- 
gers, Hartford, Home, Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, National. 

Class B: North British & Mercan- 
tile, Atlas, Guardian. 

The Counsel and the Broker 

Counsel for Class A companies is W. 
Calvin Chestnut of Baltimore. Counsel 
for Class B companies is the firm of 
Richards & Affeld. Both sides have 
filed briefs. 

The brokers in the transaction are 
Charles R. Neidlinger, of New York 
and Havana, who had complete control 
of the line for some years prior to 
1918: and Johnson & Higgins, who en- 
tered the scene when the Cuban Sugar 
Syndicate Corporation, an American 
syndicate, was organized to aid Cuban 
sugar interests by giving them finan- 
cial assistance running into the mil- 
lions, the loans carrying with them 
provision for insurance. 

The principal property destroyed in 
the fire was sugar in bags valued at 
$1,333,760. At the time of the fire the 
sugar was owned by the Cuban Com- 
mercial & Industrial Company and by 
the Washington Sugar Company. The 
sugar was controlled by the Czarnikow- 
Rionda Company, a New York corpora- 
tion, as selling agents for both the 
Cuban Commercial & Industrial Com- 
pany and the Washington Sugar Com- 
pany. 

The Policies 

There were three sets of policies 
outstanding covering some or all of the 
sugar. The policies issued by the 
North British & Mercantile, Atlas, 
Guardian and some other companies 
(not parties to the arbitration), cov- 


ered the sugar of the Cuban Commer- 
cial & Industrial Company (known as 
San Vicente sugars), by policies issued 
to that company in the provisional 
maximum amount of $900,000. They 
were open policies. There were also 
outstanding a group of policies issued 
by the Class A companies to the Cuban 
Sugar Syndicate Corporation. 

The Class A companies contend that 
there was a material change in the 
original coverage upon the cessation 
of interest by the Cuban Syndicate 
Corporation through an endorsement, 
dated August 26, 1918, and that the 
policies thereafter covered the Czarni- 
kow-Riond2 Company as owner. These 
were also open policies reporting vari- 
ety and purported to cover all sugar 
whether San Vicente or Washington, 
owned by the Czarnikow-Rionda Com- 
pany in the burned warehouse to the 
full value of the sugar up to the 
amounts which from time to time had 
been reported prior to August 26, 1918. 

The Apportionment 


After the fire the Cuban Commercial 
& Industrial Company and the Wash- 
ington- Sugar Company’ and the 
Czarnikow-Rionda Company employed 
Johnson & Higgins to represent them 
in preparing proofs of loss and collec- 
tion of insurance. Johnson & Higgins 
prepared an apportionment of the loss 
and filed proofs of loss with the sev- 
eral insurers, by the provisions of 
which the loss on San Vicente sugars 
in the amount of $36,646 was appor- 
tioned exclusively to the group of poli- 
cies issued by the Class B comnanies 
and other companies which had issued 
policies on the San Vicente sugar: and 
the balance of the loss on San Vicente 
sug%r, $398,862, was apportioned equal- 
ly between the parties of the second 
part and to the policies issued by the 
parties of the first part (Class A com- 
panies). Similarly other apportion- 
ments were made. 

None of the companies accepted the 
apportionment as correct, but it was 
decided by the Class A and Closs B 
companies to pay and then to arbitrate 
their differences. 

It would take a book to describe the 
circumstances leading up to the differ- 
ence of opinion and to quote the argu- 
ments in the briefs. 


Richards & Affeld Brief 

In their introduction Richards & 
Affeld say near the beginning of their 
brief: 

“September 7, 1918, a fire occurred in a ware 
house in Cardenas, Cuba, which damaged or 
destroyed two classes of San Vicente sugar 
(and other sugar), to wit: 2.465 bags of free 
Sugar; 1.e., sugar not under pledge, worth $36 
646. and 26,830 bags of pledged sugar worth 
$398. R62. 

“We claim that at the time of the fire our 

(Continued on page 24) 








NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
ESTABLISHED 1850 


123 William Street, NEW YORK 








THE AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 

| a 


$2,000,000.00 


ASSETS 


$9,216,200.73 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$5.38 2,334.00 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$3,833,866.73 


| LINES WRITTEN 


FIRE MARINE WAR RISK 
TORNADO WIND STORM MAIL PACKAGE 

| RENTS LIGHTNING TOURIST BAGGAGE 
PROFITS EXPLOSION SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
HULLS COMMISSIONS USE AND OCCUPANCY 
CARGOES AUTOMOBILES INLAND MARINE 
FLOATERS LEASEHOLD INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


REGISTERED MAIL 
Affiliated with 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
ASTNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 

















| 





Binders Effected on Risks Anywhere in the U. S. & Connie 
Phone John 4613 


BERNHARD INSURANCE AGENCY 


43 Cedar St. 1 Montgomer 
’ y St. 
New York City Jersey City, N. ; 
Scottish Union & National Fireman’s Fund 
A Atlas Assurance Co. Home Fire & Marine 


Rhode Island Insurance Co. 
Nationale of Paris 








Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 


FOUNDED 1805 
“THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 
CHAS. H. POST, U. S. Mer. R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. 8. Mgr. 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 











LEWIS & GENDAR, INc. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 


Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 


New Jersey Insurance Co. of Newark 
ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephones: John 63-64-65 


BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENCY 


Northern Assce. Co., Ltd., of Eng. Firemen’s Ins. Co. of New Jersey 
Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. Globe & Rutgers Insurance Co. 
United British Ins. Co., L*d. of London 
New Jersey Ins. Co. of New Jersey 
Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co, of Mich. 
Employers’ Lia, Assce. Corp. of London 


Special Facilities for Handling Out of Town Business 


145 Montague Street, Brooklyn—New York 
Telephones: Main 6370-6371-6372 
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“Public Ledger” Criticizes Companies 


(Continued from page 1) 


varying circumstances have companies 
even neglected to answer letters of 
consignees with respect to losses. 

“One company returned a letter writ- 
ten in Spanish with the injunction taat 
all claims had to be in English. Others 
refuse to accept oaths subscribed be- 
fore Mexican notaries. A most fre- 
quent objection to payment is based 
that claims of losses were not filed 
within a certain prescribed date, which, 
in the case of shipments to Mexico 
City, had expired before the shipping 
papers could be obtained from the rail- 
road authorities. 


Letter Sounds Fishy 


“An importer who has been in busi- 
ness in Mexico for twenty years writes 
as follows: ‘In five years’ actual ex- 
perience we have still to recover one 
single loss from an American insurance 
company; the fact that a premium, for 
protection, has. been paid and that mer- 
chandise has actually been lost seems 
to be the last condition taken into ac- 
count by these benevolent institutions 
whose conscientious adherence to the 
innumerable legally worded clauses of 
their policies (which an insurer in 
these countries never sees, as he 
secures only the certificate of insur- 
ance) is the only admirable condition 
in their connection. For the ordinary, 
unsophisticated, uneducated buyer in 
these countries the paying of a 5 per 
cent premium for insurance safeguards 
the shipment en route, but it does not, 
according to the insurance company. 
Our losses en route have varied from 20 
per cent to 100 per cent of the invoiced 
value of the shipment at the time of 
leaving the factory; recourse to the in- 
surance policy has resulted in nothing 
more than further loss of time and sta- 
tionery, 

Pilferage Increases 


“There is one consideration, however, 
frequently involved in losses of goods 
destined to Mexico City, which must be 
considered if one is to be entirely fair 
to insurance componies. The ordinary 


insurance policy does not’ insure 
against pilferage. As the exporter who 
actually insures the goods is in the 
United States he buys a maritime insur- 
ance policy in all good faith, without re- 
questing special protection against 
thieyery and without realizing the ne- 
cessity of doing so in the case of ship- 
ments destined to Mexico, The con- 
signee, especially on the first occasion, 
does not ask for this special insurance, 
thinking at the same time the insurance 
which he had obtained protects him 
from all loss. In case this is his first 
purchase from the United States his 
experience at non-allowance of his 
claims for losses due to pilferage dis- 
gusts him so completely with American 
trade that he threatens to return to 
Kuropean purchases as soon 2s possible. 
Virms which make repeated’ importa- 
tions from the United States request 
the inclusion of a pilferage clause in 
their policies, with the result that they 
get protection if there is no way of 
evading payment. 

“The ex-manager of one of the largest 
transportation companies doing busi- 
ness in Mexico recently stated that the 
claims filed with him during 1918 for 
pilferage en route amounted to fifteen 
times the value of the average during 
all the previous years in the history of 
the company, and that there was not 
the least doubt but there wes steady, 
systematic pilferage on the transpor- 
tation lines. 


Policy Defects 
“Another defect in the policies, by 
means of which companies frequently 
are able to avoid the payment of insur- 
ance for losses, especially on shipments 
to Mexico City via Vera Cruz lies in the 


failure of those securing insurance to 


obtain a policy covering shipments from 
warehouse to warehouse rather than 
‘from warehouse to dock.’ Under the 
latter terms, which are the prevailing 
ones, the merchandise is only insured 
as far as the dock in Vera Cruz, leav- 
ing it entirely without protection from 
the dock in Vera Cruz to Mexico City.” 











CAUGHT IN BANK 
New York National Now in Hands of 
New York Department’s Liquida- 

tion Bureau 


FAILURE 





The crash of the North Penn Bank, 
of Philadelphia, which is featured in 
Philadelphia newspapers as a banking 
scandal of large proportions, caused the 
financial embarrassment of the New 
York National Fire, a Boland company, 
of Buffalo, and Superintendent Phillips 
has taken possession of the Company. 


The New York National had a large de- , 


posit in the bank to conserve interests 
of policyholders. 

Recently, the Department completed 
an examination of the New York Na- 
tional. It has $200,000 capital, and 
commenced operations in 1905. 

The Boland interests purchased a 
building in Fulton Street, New York, a 
few weeks ago. 

Cc. C. Fowler, chief of the insurance 
department. is in charee of the liquida- 
tion of the New York National. 


WITH BEST COMPANY 

Alfred M.. Best Company, Inc., an- 
nounces that on August Ist Clark F. 
Hinman associated himself with it to 
take executive charge of all fire and 
marine reporting and special service 
work, Mr. Hinman began his insur- 
ance career with the Ohio Inspection 
Bureau, leaving that rating organiza- 
tion to take up fleld service. After a 


number of years of special agency ex- 
perience he started a local business in 
Akron, Ohio, in 1916, disposing of it 
when he enlisted in the service of his 
country early in 1918. 





““STRONG AS THE STRONGEST” 


The Northern Assurance ¢o, 


(LTD., OF LONDON) 
Organized 183% 
Entered United States 1876 


Losses Paid - - - $109,000,000 
Losses Paid in U. S. $40,000,000 
Eastern and Southern Departments 


55 JOHN STREET 
NEW YORE CITY 





NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 


SUPERIOR FIRE OF PA. 


CAPITAL FIRE OF N. H, « “GEO 5 
PERCY B. DUTTON, Manager, ROCHESTER: 
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100 William Street 


GENERAL AGENTS 
FIRE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban Business 


SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 


New York, N. Y. 


Phones John 1167, 1168 








A. H. TRIMBLE, Prest. 


Capital $400,000.00 


e o 
The Superior Fire Insurance Co. 
PITTSBURGH 
Incorporated 1871 
EDWARD HEER, Sec’y and Treas. 
Why not make room in your agency for a conservatively managed, 
medium-sized American Company whose indemnity, treatment of agents 
and assured, will bear inspection for nearly half a century? 
Surplus to Policy Holders $730,417.59 
Assets $2,083,462.49 

















National Liberty 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 








NEW YORK 
Incorporated Under the Laws of the 
State of New York in 1859 l 
Statement, January 1, 1919 
Cash Capital ....<< $1,000,000.60 
0 ee eee 9,609,646.00 
Liabilities, including 
oo nen 7,214,228.11 
Net Surplus ........ 2,395,417.89 
Surplus to Policy 
a re 8,395,417.89 


HEAD OFFICE 
62 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE 











THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 

R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
E. S. JARVIS, Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 


Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 


100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE 
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FACILITIES 


ALL LINES 





LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS 
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SATISFACTION 
SERVICE 


ALL LINES 
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307 FOURTH AVENUE 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 
Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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MARINE DEPARTMENT 














Marine Losses for the Month 
of July More than Normal 


Marine underwriters for the month of 
July have been called upon to pay some 
very unusual and heavy claims. On ac- 
count of labor disturbances little freight 
moved out of the New York harbor and 
in consequence of same, premium re- 
ceipts for the month of July have been 
exceptionally low, but in the near future 
there ought to be an increase in prem- 
iums, but there cannot be any hope for 
any profitable results from marine un- 
derwriting until all the gentlemen that 
are engaged in this profession begin to 
realize that a marine insurance policy 
cannot be sold below the cost of the 
same. 

It is a most marvelous condition of 
affairs that exists in this class of busi- 
ness. Every element which enters into 
the cost of marine insurance has been 
materially raised since the beginning 
of the war. Take the marine under- 
writing office itself. The rent is higher 
the clerks’ salaries are higher; even the 
paper and printing of the various poli- 
cies and certificates which are used 
cost more; every machine and every 
other supply has increased in value; the 
cost of salvage operations and repairs 
is materially higher; the cost of for- 
warding a cargo which puts into a port 
of distress—and it is necessary to re- 
charter another vessel to bring the 
goods forward to destination, in a great 
many instances almost exceeds the cost 
of the merchandise itself. Still rates 
have been materially reduced, more lib- 
eral conditions granted and a poorer 
type of vessels is engaged in carrying 
forward the merchandise insured. 
Theft claims are enormous and particu- 
lar average claims are increasing every 
day. Theft claims for the past three 
years have been assuming such a large 
ratio that a great many conservative 
companies have refused to grant this 
coverage. Yet there seems to be no 
limit as to the coverage, rates and 
amount of insurance that can be pro- 
cured in the New York market at rates 
on which no underwriter will be able to 
thrive doing business on the basis on 
which it is being placed. 

Three Fires in New York Harbor 

The Valparaiso disaster will prove 2 
costly lesson and as we close our article 
we have a report of three distinct fires 
in the harbor of New York. The steam- 
er “Maraval,” of the Trinidad Shipping 
Co., had a serious fire in her hold while 
loading cargo. The Busheys’ dry docks 
at Erie Basin had a fire which totally 
destroyed a barge being built for the 
Standard Oil Co. and another dock fire 
is reported at Jersey City which affects 
cargoes on dock awaiting forwarding 
and also a’ number of lighters upon 
which expensive salvage charges will 
be claimed. 

Steamer “Clan Gordon,” from New 
York for Dalney, loaded with full cargo 


of petroleum, is reported as having cap- 


sized 250 miles east of Sandy Hook. 
The vessel’s cargo consisted of 12,500 
cases of naphtha, 9,500 cases of refined 
petroleum and 12,354 bags of wax, which 


we figure with the prepaid freight will 
aggregate a value of $650,000, all of 
which line is placed in the New York 
market and it is rumored that this con- 
tract is written at one of the lowest 
rates that ever prevailed for similar 
business in this market and is a very 
good object lesson aiong the lines of the 
policies which we have been publishing. 


July disasters follow: 


Schooner “Annie M. Murphy,” from New 
Orleans for Lisbon, returned to New Orleans in 
distress. 

Steamer ‘‘Castlewood,” from Buenos Ayres 
for New York, had a fire and damaged cargo. 

Steamer “City of Edenburgh,” from New York 
for South Africa, arrived at Bermuda Islands 
with boiler leaking. 

Auxiliary bark “City of Galveston,” from 
Gulfport for Buenos Ayres, with cargo of lum- 
ber, put into Montevideo with rudder damaged 
and is reported as leaking. 

Steamer “Corcoran,” from Montreal for 
Ifrance, was in collision with steamer “Cham- 
pion” near Quebee and returned for repairs. 

Schooner “Crescent,” from Nova Scotia for 
Barbados, put into Bermuda in distress, leak- 
ing badly. ; 
Steamer “Craftsman,” from Montreal for Liv- 
erpool, with general cargo, re turned to Montreal 
fo repairs after being in collision with an ice 
berg. 

Motor schooner “Esperanca” 
aged by a fire at Singapore. 
ably be a constructive total loss, 
seriously damaged. . 
Steamer “Grayson,” from Tacoma for Balti- 
more, put into San Francisco with engine 


trouble. 

Steamer “Ozama,” from Cuba for New York, 
with cargo of sugar, arrived at New York leak- 
ing after having heavy weather on voyage 

Steamer “Ozette,’”’ from Seattle via “San 
Francisco for Newport News, with general car- 
go, put into San Pedro with engine trouble. 

Steamer “Sag Harbor,” from Cuba for Phila- 
delphia, stranded on the island of Cuba and 
afterwards put into Havana leaking. It is re- 
ported $100,000 worth of sugar was jettisoned. 

Steamer “Sassacus,” a new steamer built at 
teaufort, N. C., stranded on the bar and is 
being towed to sea. 

Schooner “W. D. Hassock,” from Mobile for 
Havana, was abandoned near Pensacola during 
a storm, with cargo of lumber and was after 
wards towed into port. 

Steamer “W. H. Tilford, ” from Louisiana for 
Cuba, with full cargo of oil, stranded at Wil- 
mington, N. C. 

Steamer “Defiance” went ashore in the Eng- 
lish Channel trying to avoid collision and was 
afterwards towed in to the Downs. 

Steamer “Eleftherios K. Venizelos,” from 
Philadelphia for France, while loading had a 
fire on coll y which damaged the vessel and 
cargo. 

Steamer “Florence Luckenbach,” from New 
York for Rotterdam with cargo of on was in 
collision with anchor chain of barge Irwin in 
New York harbor. 

Steamer “Governor Cobb,” of the Eastern 
Steamship Co., went aground near Yarmouth, 
Me., and was afterwards floated. 

New schooner “James E. Coburn,” 
launched at Bangor, Me., stuck on the 
and afterwards was successfully launched. 

Steamer “Lake Yelverton,” from New Or- 
leans for Glasgow, struck on a reef. 

Steamer ‘‘Neabasco,” Emergency Fleet boat, 
from New Orleans for Havre, after being towed 
into Fayal was again towed into Leixoes by a 
tug, in a damaged condition. 

Steamer “Scantic,” from Philadelphia for 
Rotterdam with cargo of coal, struck barge 
“Geo. R. Stetson” near Gloucester, N. J., and 
went ashore. 

Steamer “Transportation,” from Norfolk for 
rsa and River Plate, was ashore in River 
*late. 

Steamer “Trojan,” from St. Johns, N. B. 
for Glasgow, arrived with bow damaged after 
having been in collision. 

Schooner “Charles FE. Dunlap,” from San 
Juan, Porto Rico, for New York, stranded on 
East Rockaway Shoal. Cargo consisting of 
molasses, cocoanuts and miscellaneous merchan- 
on is being salved. Vessel will be a total 
oss. 

Auxiliary schooner “Brisk,” from Tacoma for 
Liverpool, arrived at Liverpool after having 
been in collision in the Mersey. 

Steamer “Cedric” had a fire while in New 
York harbor which did serious damage to carge 
stored in the hold which was on fire. 

Steamer “Lake Sanford,” from Callao for 
Valparaiso, returned to the former port on 
zccount of leaky rivets. 

Steamer “Wisconsin Bridge” had a fire in 
hold while anchored at Graves “Ena Bay. 

Steamer “Alta,” from Mobile for Liverpool, 
put into Bermuda with he avy list. 

Schooner “Edgewood,” from New York for 
Algiers, arrived leaking and damaged cargo. 

Schooner “W. J. Patterson” was damaged by 
barge “Ella V. Camp” while loading at Jack- 
sonville. 

M/S “Erris,” from Manila for Aarhus, ar- 
rived at Suez with engine trouble, 


was badly dam- 
Vessel will prob 
Cargo not 


while being 
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FIRE—THEFT—COLLISION—PROPERTY DAMAGE 
AGENTS and BROKERAGE ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 
SECURITY and SERVICE UNEXCELLED 


The Bankers and Shippers Insurance 
Company of New York 


OFFICERS 
KUGENE V. R. THAYER, J. SCOFIELD ROWE, 
ae ef the Board Vice-President 
WILL — G. WILLCOX, CLINTON V. MESEROLE, 
Preside Vice-President 
JAME S B ARRE R, RAYMOND T. MARSHALL, 
Tice-President Treasurer mi 
HAROLD STANLEY, ROBERT VAN IDERSTINE, 
Vice-President Secretary 
DIRECTORS 
CHELLIS A. AUSTIN, J. SOOPTELD ROWE, 


President Mercantile 
Company 
EDWARD 7. BARBE R, 
Vice-President, tarber & Company 
JAMES BARBER, 
President, Barber & Company 
HOW ARD BAYNE, 
Jice-President, Columbia Trust Company 
PAUL H. HARWOOD, 
ice-President, Pan American Petroleum 
| & Transport Co. 
OSWALD KIRKBY, 
Director, Willcox, Peck & Hughes 
CLINTON V. MESEROLE, 
President, Pacific Fire Insurance Co. 
CHARLES E. PECK, 
President, Willeox, Peck & Hughes 
SEWARD PROSSER, 
President, Bankers Trust Company 
J. J. RASKOR, 
Treasurer, E. I, Du Pont de 
Company 


OFFICE ADDRESS 


Trust and Deposit 











Nemours 








President, Maritime 
ency, Inc, 
WILLIAM C. LANE, 
Vice-President, Guaranty Trust Company 
JOHN A. SPOOR, 
Chairman, Chicago Junction Railway 
HAROLD STANLEY, 
Vice-President, Guaranty Trust Company 
E. V. R. THAYER, 
President, Chase National Bank 
ELISHA WALKER, 
Director, Pan American 
Transport Company 
JOHN J. WATSON, JR., 
Vice-President, International 
tural Chemical Company 
WILLIAM G. WILLCOX, 
Vice-President, Willcox, Peck & Hughes 
OAKLEY WOOD, 


Treasurer, Barber & Company 


Underwriting Ag- 


Petroleum & 
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3 South William Street, New York City 


MARITIME UNDERWRITERS AGENCY, Inc. 
GENERAL AGENTS 


1 South William Street, New York 
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; INCORPORATED 
56 Beaver Street 


MARINE INSURANCE 
Fire—Hull—C argoes— War Risk 


Losses made payable in all parts of the World 














CABLE ADDRESS: MACOMB, 8. Y. TELEPHONE BROAD @i 
ame as = ss 


Ship “Falls of Clyde” had a fire 

M/S “Fanestrand” 
with engine trouble. 

Steamer “Grampian,” from Montreal for Liv- 
erpool, was in collision with an iceberg which 
did damage to the vessel and her cargo. 

Schooner “Mary F. Barrett,” from Jamaica 
for Savanla-Mar, went ashore at Colorado Reef 
and jettisoned cargo of logwood, and floated it- 
self. 

Ste amer “Olinda” was in collision with mo- 
tor schooner in the harbor of New York. 

Steamer “Plainfield,” from Cuba for Boston, 
with cargo of sugar, arrived with damage to 
cargo. 

Steamer “Polar Bear from West African 
ports to New York, was towed into Lagos with 
machinery out of order. 


at Honolulu. 


arrived at Port Sudan 


Motor steamer “Santa Cristina’ was totally 
destroyed by fire at sea while on a voyage 
from U. S., Colombia and West Indies to New 
Orleans and will be a heavy loss to cargo and 
hull underwriters 

Steamer “Santa Louisa” was slightly dam- 
aged while at Valparaiso during the recent hur- 
ricane. 

Steamer “Sonnenfels” had a slight fire while 
laying at Weehawken. Vessel was loading cargo 
for U. S. Food Administration. 

Steamer “Tjikembang,” from New York for 


Dalny, arrived with broken propeller blade at 
San Francisco. 


Steam trawler “Wave 
by fire at Boston, 

Auxiliary schooner “Louise Bryn,” from 
Kingston, Jamaica for Buenos Ayres, put into 
Pernambuco in distress. Vessel needs re 
caulking 

Norwegian shiv “Maella” went ashore in New 
York harbor and afterwards was floated 

Steamer “River Orontes” arrived at Piraeus 
with cargo on fire. 

Steamer “Souverain,” from New York for 
Buenos Ayres, went ashore in New York har- 
bor and was afterwards floated 

Bark “Viking,” from Buenos Ayres for New 
York, went ashore and was afterwards floated. 

Schooner “Willie L. Maxwell.” while on a 
voyage from New York to South America and 
return, went ashore and became a total loss. 


While the number of accidents for 
the month do not total in the aggregate 
of large proportion, the accidents re- 
ported are serious and the amounts in- 
volved made very heavy inroads in un- 
derwriters’ premiums, considering the 
reduced rates and the liberal conditions 
which are being granted. 

OBSERVER. 


was seriously damaged 
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New President of 
Merchants’ & Shippers 


CAREER OF SAMUEL GOLDMAN 


b 








Former Vice-President of American 
Bar Association; President of 
American Products Company 





At a special meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Merchants’ & Shippers’ 
Insurance Company the following offi- 
cers were elected: President, Samuel 
Goldman, formerly vice-president of the 
company, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Isaac Klein; 

Vice-president, Louis J. Robertson, a 
director of the comnany since its or- 
ganization, and president of L. F. Rob- 
ertson & Sons. 

Vice-president, Sylvan Bier, secretary 
of the company since its organization. 

Secretary, Samuel L. Martin, formerly 
assistant treasurer of the company. 
Prior to his return, in April, from 
eighteen months’ service with the War 
Trade Board in Washington and Japan, 
he was executive secretary to the late 
Mayor Mitchel. 

Mr. Goldman has been one of the mov- 
ing spirits in the organization of several 
other insurance companies, and is high- 
iy regarded in insurance and financial 
circles. He is president of the Overseas 
Products Company and the American & 
Foreign Development Company. Mr. 
Goldman was formerly vice-president of 
the American Bar Association. and for 
many years chairman of the Admissions 
Committee of the New York State Bar 
Association. He is also the author of a 
standard work on stock exchange laws, 
and in the past few years has devoted 
considerable time to insurance. 


STATIC ELECTRICITY DANGER 

Some interesting facts concerning the 
danger to garages from static electric- 
ity are brought out in the latest edition 
of the Travelers “Motor Vehicles and 
Safety.” This is a hazard that the 
average examiner rarely considers. In 
quoting from the Massachusetts rules 
it says: “In drawing gasoline from a 
pump into a can, the metal of the can 
should always be in electrical contact. 
with the metal of the pump, so that any 
electricity that may be generated can 
pass off quietly through the pump to 
the ground. Wooder handles, or other 
insulating substances on the bails of 


a 


Differ on Chicago 
Auto Coverage 


TRUCKS USED AS STREET CARS 





Cars Carrying Regular Employes To 
Work Covered; Liability Under 
Other Vehicles 





The street car strike in Chicago, 
which was in progress at the same time 
as the race riots, brought up a new 
question in regard to automobile in- 
surance. Hundreds of trucks and other 
cars were put into service for the trans- 
portation of passengers to the business 
district, and efforts were made of 
course to secure coverage for them in 
many cases. 

The companies held generally that 
employers who transported their em- 
ployes to work in their own -trucks, 
without charge, were covered by their 
regular policies. Some companies also 
covered by a gratis endorsement team- 
ing contractors, who had a_ regular 
contract with big concerns to haul 
their freight and who were also en- 
gaged to haul their employes, at the 
employer’s expense, during the emer- 
gency. 

Some of the companies also provided 
coverage, at a fixed charge per day, 
for old policyholders who were using 
their trucks to carry passengers. Most 
of them refused to cover the passen- 
ger hazard, however, and many of 
them declined to write the business at 
all. What business was written was 
‘olely as an accommodation to clients. 
Only one agency handled business 
from all applicants. and its policy cov- 
ered only public liability for injuries 
to pedestrians on the streets. 








cans should be removed at once, so that 
when the can is hung by the pump hook, 
all parts of the can will be in electrical 
contact with the pump.” In connection 
with this subject it is interesting to 
note some of the suggestions of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
“Never use a hose except of metal or 
metal lined, making it of the non-static 
type, which should be in metallic con- 
tact with the supply tank. Rest the 
nozzle at the end of the hose in the 
filling opening of the tank or can. 
Never use anything but a metal can or 
tank. Use approved containers. Never 
use anything but an unpainted metal 
funnel.” 





surance business all 


broker. 


THE IMPORTERS 


17 So. William St. - 
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managers of departments who have been in the in- 
men who know insurance and the problems of the 


—officers and managers of departments who lay 
emphasis on person 
with you in every way. 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


Marine Fire 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
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RE-INSURANCE 


ROBT. R. toe LAER, Inc. 


New York, Amsterdam, Copenhagen and Buenos Aires 


15 William Street ° ° ° ° New York 














WM. H. McGEE & CO. 


MARINE UNDERWRITERS 
15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


General Agents Marine Department 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Phenix Insurance Co. of Hartford 
Great American Ins. Co., New York 
Camden Fire Insurance Association 
Westchester Fire Insurance Co. 
Niagara Fire Ins. Co. 


U. S. Managers 
Skandinavia Re-insurance Co. 
(Copenhagen) 

Agents Marine Department 


Providence Washington Insurance Co, 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine Ins, Co. 








MARINE DEPARTMENT 


NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. of tartford, Conn. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL INS. CO. of Milwaukee, Wis. 


UNITED STATES GENERAL AGENT 
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OVERSEAS UNDERWRITING AGENCY, Inc. 
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Henry Evans: His Career, Work and Views 


How Most Discussed Man in Fire Insurance Made His Start—Stirring Events in Underwriting Expe- 
rience—Facts About Control of Phenix and Launching of American Eagle—Suggested 
Universal Mercantile Schedule—A ttitude on Current Questions 


When a fighting man of strong character—possessing abilities above the ordi- 
nary, seeing things as they are and often as they are going to be, hating shams and 
loving the truth—when such a man starts forth, nothing but poor health or an over- 


fondness for leisure is going to stop him from reaching the top. 


That is as true 


of fire insurance as of any other line of business. 

Henry Evans, enjoying good health and finding work rather than avoiding it— 
for himself as well as for others—reached the pinnacle some years ago. 

It is doubtful if there is an insurance clerk anywhere from Pasadena to Bath, 
from Tampa to Olympia, who does not know Henry Evans by reputation, who 


could not recite without hesitation the names of the three “Evans companies”; 


and 


there is no underwriter living about whom cluster more anecdotes and stories. But 
it is also true that the principal facts of Mr. Evans’ life have not heretofore been 
made public. Here and there an item or two has seen the light of print, and his 
intimates have probably heard his own story by bits and scraps, but aside from that 
Mr. Evans is known for his achievements without much being known as to his 


earlier career and life. 
In this article an 
events in Mr. Evans’ career 


endeavor 


will be 
how he made his start, a few of the typical incidents 


made to narrate some of the leading 


which stamped him as fearless in underwriting or whatever else he engaged upon 
a chronicle of some of the obstacles he met and overcame when his dominant trait 
of fearlessness landed him on the triumphant side, how he saved the old Phenix 


of Brooklyn, why he established the American Eagle to replace 
he conceived the 


Underwriters, the manner in’ which 


the Fidelity- 


Universa! Mercantile 


Schedule, his views on contingent commissions, on foreign trade expansion, and on 


other topics of interest. 


Henry Evans, the man, looks about 


the same now as he did in the late 
nineties and seems to be working at the 
same clip. He is a giant in stature, 
with a slight stoop to the shoulders 
that adds to his height instead of de- 
tracting from’ it—makes the beholder 
rather wonder how tall he would be 
without that perceptible leaning for- 
word that is the pose of the born fighter. 
He is a lover of books, is occasionally 
seen at the opera and the theatre, en- 
gages little in any sports but prefers to 
walk—usually alone. 


Blunt in Speech 

He is blunt in speech, direct in man- 
ner, and when he looks you in the eye 
there is no disposition to tell him any- 
thing but the truth. In many respects 
Mr. Evans is like the late Theodore 
Roosevelt. Not only does he carry the 
same kind of a punch, and once he 
makes up his mind on anything he does 
not rest until he has reached his objec- 
tive, but his personality is picturesque; 
he is the type of man who is in the 
center of things, with whom things hap- 
pen and who is usually engaged in mak- 
ing things happen. 

He has no craving for publicity and 
is completely indifferent to the lime- 
light, but at the same time he does not 
dodge the responsibility for what he 
does and when he has started out to do 
something sweeping, far-reaching and 
important, the limelight can shine as 
brilliantly as it may and he doesn’t care 
one jot. As a matter of fact, it usually 
happens that the limelight doesn’t begin 
to shine until he has accomplished his 
purpose sufficiently to make it impos- 
sible for publicity to thwart him, or un- 
less his plan has reached the stage 
where legitimate publicity will serve 
his ends—and often his plan is over and 
accomplished before it ever sees print. 
; When Mr. Evans starts anything, he 
is not worried if anybody’s feelings are 
hurt in the fray. These facts are well 
recognized in the financial district, 
where on several occasions he has gone 
to the rescue of stockholders in great 
corporations such as the International 
Mercantile Marine and Cuba Cane 
Sugar; with the result that mere publi- 
cation of his position has sufficed to 
bring his opponents to time as soon as 
they learned they were his opponents. 
For instance, no sooner did he announce 
his opposition to a $25,000,000 bond 
issue authorized by the directors of the 
Cuba Cane Sugar Corporation than the 
plan was abandoned and _ General 
George W. Goethals’ firm was engaged 


to conduct an investigation at Mr. 
Ovans’ suggestion. Later, when he be- 
came convinced that there was general 
inefficiency and nepotism he sold his 
stock in the corporation and resigned 
from the directorate. 


A Texan of New England Ancestry 


Henry Evans was born in Houston, 
Texas, April 14, 1860, making him to- 
day only a few months past fifty-nine 
years of age. He traces his ancestry 
directly back to Governor John Haynes 
of County Essex, England, whose daugh- 
ter, Ruth Haynes, next in the genea- 
logical line, died in Hartford, Connec- 
ticut, in 1709. Another ancestor was 
John Dwight, a member of whose family 
founded Yale College. Among his an- 
cestors are members of the Terry and 
Taylor families, prominent in the early 
days of New England. 

His people were prominent in and 
around Houston when Mr. Evans was 
born _ there. His mother’s father 
was perhaps the leading citizen of 
Houston and a man of large means for 
the time. He was impoverished by the 
Civil War, and Henry Evans’ father was 
killed. Directly after the war Henry 
Evans, as a child of about five, was 
brought North. In the course of time 
his mother married F. C. Moore, also 
a native of Houston, whose mother, 
widowed and impoverished by the war, 
was keeping a boarding-house in Brook- 
lyn in order to support her large family 
of children. 

As a young man Mr. Moore was sup- 
posed to have weak lungs and in order 
io build himself up physically, by means 
of an outdoor life, had been working in 
a planing mill, where he had been ad- 

inced to superintendent. He left this 
place to accept a position with the In- 
ternal Revenue Collector in Brooklyn 
as deputy in charge of the office, and 
there remained until General Grant was 
elected President, when Mr. Moore was 
let go by the new collector—a Repub- 
lican. Mr. Moore then became an in- 
surance broker, making only a _ pre- 
carious living until in some way he 
met the then Vice-President Lamport 
of the Continental Insurance Company, 
who offered the broker a clerkship at 
$125 a month. This was accepted and 
Mr. Moore’s progress with the Conti- 
nental, of which he eventually became 
president, is a matter of insurance his- 
tory. 


School Experiences 


To his Grandfather Evans is Henry 
Evans indebted for his education. From 


the Brooklyn public schools, he was 
sent to Selleck’s School at Norwalk, 
Connecticut, where he remained for five 
years. 

At school, Henry Evans achieved the 
name of being a wild boy. It was not 
his fault. 
and was 


He was just eleven years old, 
barracked with 


a circle of 





HENRY 





EVANS 
daredevils who were all several years 


older—one of them, the leader of the 
gang in its worst escapades, was later 
hanged. Evans was too young to get 
into anything but mischief, but he got 
into his share of that. His chief joy 
used to be to crawl out after tans and 
go visiting friends in town. His ab- 
sences were discovered and he was 
assigned to sleep in a tower room di- 
rectly above the principal’s bedroom, 
through which was the only means of 
access to the tower chamber. 

Young Evans soon found that by ex- 
ercising his strength and agility he 
could make his way out of windows, 
across roofs and down dangerous places 
to freedom, so his visits to town were 
not long interrupted. 

His grandfather wanted to make a 
doctor of young Henry and next sent 
him to the Columbia College School of 
Mines, to ground him there in chem- 
istry and the other sciences before tak- 
ing up the actual study of medicine. 
Before the end of his first year in the 
college, his grandfather died; he was 
not able to continue his course and had 
to find work. 


Runner for Continental Cashier 

He first applied to a relative, John T. 
Terry, of E. D. Morgan & Co., who 
bluntly told him that he did not care to 
have anything to do with his relatives. 
After making several other unsuccess- 
ful efforts his stepfather, F. C. Moore— 
then an important clerk in the Conti- 
nental—suggested that he make applica- 
tion for employment with the Company 
through John K, Oakley, who was then 
general agent. 

He was taken on, and Mr. Evans’ first 
job was as runner for the cashier. He 
started March 1, 1878, for the company 
of which he is today president. 

Young Evans buckled down to his 
work. Before long he was transferred 
to the minor accounting department, in 
connection with the agency business; 
finding some spare time in this work 


‘and seeing that Mr. Peck, the secretary 


in charge of New England business, was 
not in good health and wanted help, he 


turned his hand to Mr. Peck’s assistance 
and gradually—the secretary being 
threatened with softening of the brain 
—Mr. Evans became the active man in 
looking after New England business as 
well as some other portions of the field. 

About this time Mr. Evans married. 
He had scarcely returned from his wed- 
ding trip when President Hope of the 
Continental sent him to California to 
take charge of the company’s interests 
in the office of its general agents, where 
there had been a defalcation. He was 
gone about five months. 


Incident Which Saved Company $70,000 

Upon this trip occurred an incident 
that brought Mr. Evans more promi- 
nently to the attention of his officers. 
While en route from the Pacific Coast 
he stopped over at a mining town in 
New Mexico to examine the company’s 
business. After looking into the situa- 
tion he became convinced that the min- 
ing boom had passed, that there was a 
bad moral hazard, that his company 
would be safer without this business on 
its books 

Henry Evans is a man of action, once 
he decides what ought to be done. He 
telegraphed his New York office to send 
him money with which to pay return 
premiums, and cancelled out all the 
business in the town. When the town 
was wiped out by a fire a few days later, 
the Continental was saved $70,000 
quite an item in those days. 

Men who were with the Continental 
in the days of Mr. Evans’ agency secre- 
taryship—and who are still with it— 
1ell many stories of that period with 
their president as the central figure. 
They say he used to come into the old 
supply department after work was over 
for the day, sit on some packing-box or 
counter, swing his heels and swap 
stories with the rest of them. The trait 
still lingers, except that the busier man 
of today has less time and tells his 
stories in his own office, between times, 
or to boards of directors. 

Two office boys got to quarreling one 
day and words merged into a scuffle in 
a corner of the old office at 100 Broad- 
way. The noise disturbed Mr. Evans. 

“If you boys want to fight,” he re- 
marked evenly, “go outside and have it 
out—don’t cut up in here.” That ended 
the scuffling. He once discharged 
six office boys in a bunch when he hap- 
pened across them “shooting craps” in 
a cloakroom. 


Given Important Territory 


Upon his return to New York, Mr. 
Evans was given control of New Eng- 
land and the Pacific Coast, although Mr. 
Peck was supposed to be in charge. Mr. 
Evans even had to sign Mr. Peck’s name 
to letters written by the former. Then 
the Continental had some trouble in the 
South and Mr. Evans was sent to look 
after its interests there and in the 
course of time, owing to his familiarity 
with the field and the ability with which 
he handled matters, he was given charge 
of that territory. 

There is no record of Henry Evans 
having ever dodged a duty, no matter 
how disagreeable it may have been to 
perform or how arduous might be the 
work necessary to its performance. Per- 
haps that explains why he was so unan- 
imously chosen to straighten out diffi- 
culties and settle troubles such as must 
arise in any big business. Without 
doubt his willingness to work hard and 
to perform disagreeable duties made 
for him many an early opportunity that 
otherwise would have gone to some- 
body else. 

He thrived on troubles and problems 
that would have made an ordinary man 
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give up. *From settling troubles under 
instructions from his superior officers 
it was only a short step to seeing 
troubles that needed correcting and tak- 
ing the proper action to set them right. 
Like all big men, he realized that per- 
fection is attained not alone by striving 
for the best but also, and in no small 
measure, by avoiding the worst and by 
correcting errors when, as they always 
will, they do happen. 

Some years ago when trouble arose 
in connection with the marine business 
of the company at Buffalo, Mr. Evans 
made trouble, in a way, and entered 
upon the first of several struggles that 
marked his upward path and led him to 
ultimate mastery. 

First Struggle for Mastery 

President Hope of the Continental 
was in failing health, and his son, to- 
gether with a well-known underwriter, 
laid wires to gain control of a large 
portion of the territory reporting to the 
New York office. A third party, inti- 
mate with the other two, made a deal 
by which he was to be brought into the 
office and the trio would obtain a sort 
of agency supervision over all the field 
reporting to New York except the 
states where Mr. Evans had charge, 
where results had been satisfactory. 

Learning of this, Mr. Evans became 
thoroughly aroused. He went to the 
president and tendered his resignation, 
saying he was unwilling to work any 
‘longer with the company in view of the 
fact that when in the past he had had 
lucrative offers from other people Mr. 
Hope had advised him that he would be 
made an officer when the next vacancy 
came up, whereas in fact another man 
was being permitted to jump over his 
head. Mr. Moore, by that time second 
vice-president of the Continental, was 
called into Mr. Hepe’s office, given the 
facts in the case and was asked to 
“straighten Evans out.” Mr. Moore, 
who had not been consulted by Mr. 
Evans, told Mr. Hope that if such an 
important change could properly be 
made in the personnel of the manage- 
ment without consulting the second 
vice-president, he thought the office was 
unnecessary and he also would quit. 
After a short time Mr. Hope sent for 
his son, told him what had taken place 
and added that he had decided to leave 
the matter in Mr. Moore’s hands and 
would not make the appointments con- 
templated, which had been agreed 
upon. 

“He had always been my good friend 
and adviser,” Mr. Evang, said to some 
friends, “and I hated to hurt him, but I 
knew that the management was not 
what it should be and so I wanted to get 
out.” 

That evening—the second of July— 
Mr. Evans went home with Mr. Hope, 
who never after returned to the Conti- 
nental office. Mr. Hope died July 31. 


Fighting To Save the Company 

Following Mr. Hope's death there de- 
veloped a strong movement to wind up 
the Continental. This movement was 
backed by two directors of the company, 
one of them the largest stockholder in 
the corporation while the other had a 
relative employed by a _ prominent 
British company which was induced to 
make a bid for the Continental’s busi- 
ness. This bid would have enabled the 
directors to re-insure the Continental 
and wind up its business by paying $259 
a share to the stockholders, when the 
market price of the stock was about 
$163. 

A special directors’ meeting was 
called to consider the proposition. 
Samuel D. Babcock, learning what was 
to be proposed, arose before the meet- 
ing was called to order and said that he 
understood the proposition to be made 
but thought it would be most unfortu- 
nate to have such a record on the 
minute book. He suggested that the 
meeting be called to order and at once 





adjourned for the purpose of permitting 
a free discussion, after which the Chair 
could call the meeting together again 
for final action if it were thought best. 
This was done, so no record of the move 
was ever made. During the open dis- 
cussien, Mr. Babcock said that he had 
been in at the birth of the Continental 
and had stood by it at the time of the 
Chicago fire of 1871, when the directors 
—without knowing what the losses were 
—had voted to authorize the president 
to notify the agents that the company 
was solvent, the following resolution 
having been adopted: 

“That we gentlemen, directors of the 
Continental Insurance Company, become 
personally responsible for the losses of 
the Company growing out of the Chicago 
conflagration, be they more or less.” 

He told the director responsible for 


out a fuil plan of reorganization, in 
which he sharply criticized some of the 
officers. He showed his report to his 
immediate superior, Mr. Peck, who 
urged him to take it to the chairman of 
the reorganization committee. Mr. 
Evang did not know the chairman, but 
knew that he was friendly to the other 
interest in the company for both busi- 
ness and personal reasons. Nothing 
daunted, Mr. Evans took his plan to the 
chairman, and with it took his resigna- 
tion. 
Refused To Be Discharged 


One of the statements in the report 
was to the effect that H. H. Lamport, 
who had heen elected president of the 
company, was not fitted for his job! 

It was, and is, characteristic of Henry 
Evans that upon leaving the chairman 
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their life long career. He said: 


sibility. 


self-confidence. 
-unless he understands his job? 


job just ahead of him. 
ahead should not be so ambitious 


than think they have. 


good salaries, too. 
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MR. EVANS’ ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN. 


. Mr. Evans was asked recently by The Eastern Underwriter if he 
had any advice to give to young men who expect to make fire insurance 


“No man in the business can get ahead if he tries to dodge respon- 
It is better to use your judgment, make a mistake even (once 
not twice), but don’t be afraid to make up your mind. After all, judg- 
ment is largely based on information, keeping in touch with every detail 
that comes over the desk, knowing where you are at all the time, and 
How can an insurance company employe be confident 


“Then, he should keep his eyes open and understand what is going 
about him, too, because it may be necessary to put some one in on the 
The young men who have their eyes on the desk 


Intelligence is a precious quality nowadays, and fewer people have it 
There is a great difference between a natural 
equipment of brains and their correct training and usage. 
lots of brilliant men never get anywhere, while many a boy of appar- 
ently limited talent who cultivates it and tosses overboard his. weak- 
nesses, becomes his own master and sails right ahead. Thousands of 
young men have entered the business in the past three decades, but how 
many good underwriters are there among them? 
when I had half a dozen good salaried jobs open for underwriters, and 
What became of all those fellows who entered the 
business and did not progress? It wasn’t the fault of the company or the 
training in most cases. The blame rests squarely and fairly on the men 
I do not see any reason why fire insurance is not a good 
career; nor that it shows any discouragement to talent. 
would recommend it to a yours man who has some go, some push, some 
daring, and a large amount of common sense.” 


that they neglect their own desk. 


That’s why 


I have seen the time 


Certainly, I 














the move that if all he wanted was to 
get the difference between $163 and $259 
a share, he, (Babcock) would buy his 
holdings. The men responsible for the 
movement voted against it and the 
Continental was saved. 


Appoint Investigating Committee 


There was no doubt, though, that the 
company had been losing money, and 
an investigating and reorganization 
committee was appointed. Another 
movement was at once begun to secure 
enough proxies to nust Mr. Moore from 
the management. Mr. Evans was in the 
fight heart and soul, determined that 
the other side should not get sufficient 
proxies to win. He went about solicit- 
ing proxies himself, and was so success- 
ful that when the votes were counted 
the Moore side had 6,800-odd out of 
10,000 shares, which insured the con- 
tinuance of the old board. 

During this contest for supremacy, 
Mr. Moore made the statement that he 
had no desire to interfere with the 
findings of the committee; that if the 
management was not satisfactory to the 
committee, it could turn the manage- 
ment out; that the company was sus- 
ceptible of earning a large profit and 
that it ought to be continued in busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Evans had all the time been 
studying the company as well as doing 
his usual work and work that he did not 
have to do unless he wanted to. Believ- 


ing that he could solve the Continental’s 
problem, he had the temarity to write 
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he went at once to Mr. Lamport and told 
him what he had done. Naturally the 
president was angry. 

“You are discharged,” he shouted. 

“You have not the power to discharge 
me,” retorted Mr. Evans. “The affairs 
of this company are in the hands of the 
investigating committee. I have al- 
ready handed my written resignation to 
the chairman of that committee, to be 
accepted at his pleasure.” 


A Dialogue About Salaries 


Much investigating was done; a lot of 
men were let out and all the important 
salaries were heavily cut. During the 
investigation Mr. Evans was sent for 
many times and at its conclusion he 
was called to the committee, whereupon 
a conversation took place of which the 
following is a fair reproduction: 

Chairman: “Mr. Evans, you have 
helped the committee invaluably. We 
are making a number of changes, among 
which is the decision to cut the salaries 
of all the responsible men in the office, 
but to show you our appreciation of the 
assistance you have given us and the 
loyalty you have given the Continental, 


we are going to let you alone. Your 
salary will not be cut.” 
Mr. Evans: “I assure you that I 


thoroughly appreciate the implied com- 
pliment; I am glad to stand in your good 
graces, but I have come to the conclu- 
sion that if I have not demonstrated to 
you that Iam worth more money than I 
am getting, I shall go into some other 
tine of business, which may not be so 


exciting, but which I shall undoubtedly 
find more profitable.” 

He was not bluffing. He had been 
offered a position by a brother of the 
late John Claflin, a St. Louis man whom 
he had once met on the train going to 
Texas, and whom he had been able to 
befriend and serve when overtaken by 
a sudden illness. This man wanted to 
make a commission merchant of Mr. 
Evans, to handle boots and shoes for 
auction sales. It was the biggest thing 
of the kind in the country. 


Elected President of Company 


The Continental’s directors decided 
that they preferred Mr. Evans’ presence 
to his absence, and he was satisfied as 
to compensation. A short while later 
he was made secretary of the agency 
department and placed in absolute con- 
trol of the agency business. That was 
in May, 1888, hardly over ten years after 
he had first gone to work for the com- 
pany. 

January 17, 1889, Mr. Evans was 
elected second vice-president, retaining 
the agency secretaryship. January 14, 
1892, he was elected vice-president, and 
January 15, 1903, upon the retirement 
of F. C. Moore, Henry Evans was 
made president of the Continental In- 
surance Company—from office boy, prac- 
tically, to president in less than twenty- 
five years. 


How Control of Phenix Was Obtained 


How Mr. Evans became interested in 
the old Phenix of Brooklyn and final- 
ly was put in control of that company 
too, is one of the most interesting chap- 
ters of his business life. 

A certain New York multi-millionaire 
who held much stock in the Phenix 
was a friend of Mr. Evans and often 
talked about having Mr. Evans buy con- 
trol of the Phenix, but the Continental 
president always put him off, chiefly be- 
cause he did not want to hurt the then 
president of the Phenix. Pushed for an 
answer on one occasion when the topic 
was up again between the two friends, 
Mr. Evans remarked that he would be 
willing to be one of a number of men to 
purchase the Phenix on a guaranteed 
statement of condition. 

“Well,” was the reply, “you have the 
last annual statement filed with the 
New York Insurance Department. I 
suppose that is guarantee enough.” 

Not a bit of it with Mr. Evans, who 
said he would want to verify the state- 
ment. Pressed for an explanation of 
his remark Mr. Evans said that he had 
noticed violent fluctuations in the Phen- 
ix statements and thought they should 
be investigated. 


Agreed to Try and Save Phenix 


Mr. Evans’ friend followed up this 
opening and there ensued a number of 
interviews between the two and officers 
und directors of the Phenix, during 
which it developed that the New York 
superintendent of insurance had had his 
men in the Phenix office for two months 
—a fact of which Mr. Evans had been 
in complete ignorance. Before long the 
superintendent expressed the view that 
the Phenix was badly impaired and noti- 
fied the directors that, under the law, 
he was going to take charge of its af- 
fairs. ‘This, of course, meant ruin. A 
solution was sought for. Finally the 
superintendent said that if Mr. Evans 
would take charge of the situation he 
would be willing to let him settle it. 

At a later meeting, with Mr. Evans 
in attendance, the matter was thorough- 
ly ventilated and Mr. Evans agreed to 
try and save the company provided he 
was given a free hand to do what he 
thought best. He was influenced in 
this step by two reasons: first, by the 
desire to serve his friend, the large 
stockholder, and second, by the knowl- 
edge that the failure of a large Amer- 
ican company would hurt the Continen- 
tal and every other American company. 

Mr. Evans had no intention of retain- 
ing control of the Phenix. He put him- 
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self in as chairman of the board, this 
under the company’s by-laws being su- 
preme in control, and the balance of the 
story is known to all experienced fire 
insurance men. 

Even while working hard to save the 
Phenix, he j:ad more than one disagree- 
able situation to meet inside its organi- 
zation. The directors were disinclined 
to back up Mr. Evans as he thought they 
ought to, and the stockholders started to 
form a protective committee to look into 
what he was doing. Mr. Evans there- 
upon told them all that if they didn’t 
let him alone he would throw up the 
job and let the company go to the wall. 
They knew he meant what he said, and 
with respect for his judgment and abil- 
ity they quit bothering him and the 
situation was suved. 


Decided Upon Amalgamation 


The business of the Phenix, particu- 
larly that in the South and East, was 
found in very bad shape. Mr. Evans 
said «t the time: 

“Absolutely no attention had been 
paid to the matter of conflagration 
lines in the sections reporting to New 
York, and if a serious fire in any of the 
large cities had taken place at that 
time the Phenix would have been busted 
sky-high. As a matter of fact, it was 
busted after the San Francisco fire. The 
truth was not told about the actual loss- 


es and more money was taken in 
through the sale of stock at 300.” 


After strenuous efforts in behalf of 
the Phenix, with many consultations be- 
tween Mr. Evans and an adviser for the 
directors’ executive committee, three 
avenues of action were laid before the 
directors: re-insure the company anid 
wind it up, cease business and let the 
risks on the books run to expiration, or 
amalgamate with some going concern. 

The third choice was advised most 
strongly. Asked if he would amalga- 
mate it with the Continental, Mr. Evans 
replied that he weuld not because the 
plants were too nearly identical. He 
said, though, that on a proper basis he 
would amalgamate the Phenix with the 
Fidelity Fire (which had been organized 
by Mr. Evans in 1906 with a cash capital 
of $1,000,000). 


The Fidelity-Phenix 


Mr Fvans gave them the terms on 
which he would merge the two, and the 
basis was never changed in the slight- 
est degree, being finally accepted by 
the Phenix directors and stockholders 
despite some natural dissatisfaction and 
notwithstanding the opposition of some 
other companies which were under- 
stood to be working against control of 
the Phenix passing to Mr. Evans. 

“T didn’t care much about this amal- 
gamation,” Mr. Evans once said, “and 
would have given it up willingly except 
for the opposition of my friends and 
competitors.” 

The merger of the Fidelity and the 
Phenix irto the Fidelity-Phenix, with a 
capital of $2,5059.000. left Mr. Evans 
with two companies—the Continental 
and the Fidelity-Phen!x—but with three 
agency plants. He, therefore, formed 
the Fidelity Underwritcrs, which took 
the agency fSerce of the former Fidelity 
Fire and whose policies were jointly 
guaranteed by tre two companies. By 
that move the Fidelity’s business was 
protected and preserved. 


Took An Hour to Launch $1,000,000 
Company 


There was not, in those days—though 
that was not quite ten years ago—as 
much opposition to underwriters’ annex- 
es as developed later. A few years 
ago the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents decried the annex form of 
organization. Mr. Evans has always 
been a great believer in the local agent 
and in the American agency system for 
fire insurance. He has always conducted 
his business with an eye to the agent 
for that reason. When he found the 


agents opposed to annexes he decided 
to abandon his annex, the Fidelity Un- 
derwriters, and in its place to form the 
American Eagle. 

It is reported that what Mr. Evans did, 
when this decision was once made, was 
to 3it down at his telephone, call up a 
few people whom he knew and who he 
knew trusted him, tell them what he 
wanted and in one hour was ready to 
launch his new company with a cash 
capital of $1,000,000 and a paid-in sur- 
plus of equal amount. The move caused 
quite a stir at the time, as it came right 
in the midst of the agents’ fight against 
annexes and was accompanied by a 
characteristic statement from President 
Evans. It was only a seven days’ sensa- 
tion. however, as there are still about 
seventy annexes operating. 

However, the American Eagle was 
spesdily organized, took over the busi- 
ness of the Fidelity Underwriters 
throughout the United States, and in 
four vears has become one of the re- 
spected American companies. 


Origin of Universal Mercantile Schedule 


It is not generally known among un- 
derwriters of the present day that it 
was Mr. Evans who suggested the plan 
for the Universal Mercantile Schedule, 
and so he is really the father of that 
system of rating. Asked about this re- 
cently Mr. Evans said: 

“Way back in my youthful days I 
had a good deal to do with matters 
connected with the New England Insur- 
ance Exchange. When this organiza- 
tion first began to make rates the plan 
was to send a body of special agents to 
a town, the number of specials depend- 
ing upon the size of the town. Each of 
these field men took a local agent in a 
buggy with him and they drove about 
and made street surveys; i. e., they rare- 
lv went into the buildings. The agent 
was supposed to have a local knowledge 
as to construction, occupancy, etc., and 
the special agent, the expert knowledge 
as to what the rate ought to be. 

“There were certain men who were 
known as high-rate men and others who 
were known as low rate men, and I 
could come pretty near telling who had 
made the rate on a building on one side 
of the street,and ona similar risk per- 
haps across the street. It seemed to me 
that a formula for making rates was 
badly needed.” 

Mr. Evans talked the matter over 
with the president of his company, F. 
C. Moore. and soon brought him around 
to his way cf thinking. He then went 
to George P. Sheldon, president of the 
Phenix, who was also at the time presi- 
dent of the Eastern Union which organi- 
zation published a bulletin similar to 
the Western Union bulletin in Chicago. 
Mr. Evans told Mr. Sheldon what he, 
had in mind, and he endorsed the plan. 
Mr. Evans then got Mr. Adee, president 
of the American of New York, to have 
published over his number in the Bul- 
letin a call on the president to appoint 
a committee for the purpose of getting 
up a rating schedule for mercantile 
risks. The membership of the commit- 
tee was agreed to by Mr. Sheldon be- 
fore the slip was printed and Mr. Moors 
was made chairman. The latter was a 
wonderful man to work out details, and 
Mr. Evans is a wonderful man to dodge 
them. when possible to do so. It is said 
that he never expected anything so 
elabcrate as the Universal Mercantile 
Schedule, but he always believed, and 
still believes, that it is the best rating 
system that has ever been devised. 

When he was asked recently if he still 
had that idea he said: 

“I have. It is head and shoulders 
above any of the others, and that in- 
cludes the Dean Schedule. I do not 
mean to say that the Universal Mercan- 
tile Schedule is not now in need of 
revision. Any schedule which is framed 
will have to be revised from time to 
time because our business is a changing 


one. In other words, it never has been 
and never will be an exact science.” 


Attitude Towards National Board 


Mr. Evans has frequently taken ac- 
tions which have caused a lot of dis- 
cussion in the insurance world, and re- 
cently he was asked to explain some of 
these actions. When an inquiry was 
made as to why he had retired from the 
National Board and then re-instated his 
membership he said: 

“The Continental and the Pherix were 
charter members of the National Board. 
When the Phenix was amalgamated 
with the Fidelity I was told that the 


company had lost its membership and 
standing as a charter member and that 
application 


unless we made to renew 





HENRY EVANS and the late GEORGE 
W. SPENCER. Picture taken in 
California in 1882, when Mr. Evans 
was 22 years old, and Mr. Spencer 
was manager of the Insurance De- 

partment of Balfour, Gutarie & Co., 

Coast general agents of Continental. 


our membership we would be dropped. 
1 did not make application, and, there- 
fore, the Fidelity-Phenix was dropped. 
Later, my triond, Harry Wray, of the 
Commercial Union, for whom I have a 
high regard and who is one of my old 
time friends, offered a resolution that 
unless all companies under one man- 
agement became members of the Na- 
tional Board no one company could be 
a member, or, rather that one company 
would have to pay assessments based 
upon the income of all companies under 
the same management. I then withdrew 
the Continental and got along mighty 
well without the organization, but many 
of my friends in the business urged me 
to go back into the National Board be- 
cause of war conditions. I yielded to 
their arguments, and we are in now— 
for the time being anyway.” 


Explains Attitude on Several Points 


Mr. Evans was recently asked to 
throw some light on positions he has 
taken at various times and the explana- 
tions should be of interest to under- 
writers. These questions and their 
answers follow: 

“Why do you not serve on more fire 
insurance company or association com- 
mittees‘%”’ 

“Because I have not the time and be- 
cause I am trying to get rid of every 
bit of work which I do not have to dv, 
and, further, because I think that my 
junior officers are fully capable of rep- 


resenting our interests on such com- 
mittees,.” 
“Do you see any radical changes 


ahead in American agency or brokerage 
system?” 
“As long as the American companies 


are in control, the American 
system, in my opinion is safe. 
British companies should get 
they would undoubtedly try to 
rate the system that is followed 
land and abroad generally.” 

“Why do vou belong to the 
Union and not to the Eastern 

“Largely because conditions are dif- 
ferent in the two sections.” 

“Do you believe the insurance com- 
panies should issue their policies for only 
such lines as they retain net, or that 
they should issue them for large 
amounts and re-insure them? Also, do 
you helieve that a direct writing com- 
pany should have an 


agency 

If the 
control 
inaugu- 
in Eng- 


Western 
Union?” 


affiliation with a 
re-insurance company by reason of some 
of its officers owning stock in re-insur- 
ance company?” 

“While I would be glad to write only 
net lines I think the public demands 
large policies from large companies, 
and we must satisfy the public demand. 
I do not believe that a direct writing 
company slould have an affiliation with 
& re-insurance company, either direct or 
through the fact that some of its offi- 
cers own stuck in the re-insurance com- 
pany.” 


Profit Sharing Commissions 


Mr. Evans caused quite a stir some 
years ago, by advocating the payment 
of contingent commissions to agents, in 
place of the existing schedule of flat 
commissions. His views on this sub 
ject nave not changed since he first 
launched the matter. He gave his opin- 
ion at some length to James Victor 
Barry, *hen insurance commissioner of 
Michigan, in a letter dated August 3. 
1910. Mr. Evans’ position is that hu- 
man nature is the same in all callings 
and that where the agent is not inter- 
ested in the profit result of his own 
writings, his tendency is apt to be to 
err on the side that puts money in his 
pocket. dt follows that business is 
written which should be declined, either 
because of physical or moral hazard 
(which becomes most serious when 
coupled with full or over insurances) 
and a fire resulting from such condi- 
tions may destroy much property other 
than that in question. 

This position has been sometimes mis- 
represented as indicating that insur- 
ance agents are not honest. Mr. Evans’ 
position is that by far the overwhelm- 
ing majority of agents are honest as 
honest as men that can be found in any 
other business on earth—and that, ex- 
cept for the vanishing trace of undesir- 
ables that cannot be kept out of any 
big business, the agent intends to do the 
right thing. The flat commission sys- 
tem enables the undesirable to make 
money at the expense of the honest ag- 
ent, and of the public at Jarge, by the 
encouragement of slack methods and of 
a profit to the agent regardless of the 
class of his business. Under the con- 
tingent basis, he believes——and he 
would make his system partly flat and 
partly contingent—the agent becomes 
an underwriter, watching new construc- 
tion, fire-fighting facilities, moral hazard, 
over-insurance and the physical or fire- 
breeding conditions of the risks he 
writes for his company. 

Under the contingent plan the agent 
would receive his profits at the end of 
each year, receiving his share under 
contract of the profits made by the 
company on the business written in his 
agency, the flat commission paid upon 
acceptance of each risk being designed 
to carry the agents’ running and living 
expenses at a moderate estimate. Un- 
der this plan the agent would have an 
active, vital interest in the favorable 
results of his own business, whereas 
under the flat commission basis it makes 
no difference to him how his business 
turns out. 

Where possible, the Continental, Fi- 
delity-Phenix and American Eagle have 
interested agents in this profit-sharing 
method, with good results on the whole 
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to everybody concerned. Mr. Evans, in 
his letter to Mr. Barry, summed up as 
follows: 

If it were in my power to control 
such matters, not as an insurance 
man, but as a citizen having knowl- 
edge of the subject and desiring to 
serve the public, I would 

lst. Have every rate made by the 
application of a detailed schedule 
(modeled after the Universal Mercan- 
tile Schedule) that penalized danger- 
ous conditions, and gave credit for un- 
usual safeguards. 

2nd. Make every company conduct 
its business on the profit-sharing basis 
under proper restrictions. 

3rd. Have every fire investigated, 
holding the property-owner to a strict 
accountability and the agent writing 
the insurance, also, if it developed 
that he had wilfully granted over-in- 
surance. 

1 believe that valued policy laws 
are against public policy, but if they 
must be enacted, I submit that any 
payment made in excess of the actual 
market value of a piece of property 
should go to the State and not to the 
individual. 

Chronicler of Economic, Financial and 
Trade Events 

Not all insurance men are familiar 
with the werk which Mr. Evans is doing 
as a publicist and a chronicler of eco- 
nomic, financial and trade events, but 
the fact is that a monthly digest of 
business and financial conditions which 
the Evans’ companies issue has-a circu- 
lation every month running far into the 
five figures. There is not a bank, a 
trust company, a manufacturer of any 
consequence, or:a trade association 
which does not get this information in 
the mail and Mr. Evans has received 
thousands of letters from business men 
thanking him’ for having prepared this 
invaluable data which enables the pub- 
lic to keep its pulse on the world of 
large affairs. 

Probably the public document written 
by Mr. Evans which had the largest cir- 
culation and exerted the most influence 
was his pamphlet on “The Vital Rela- 
tion of Insurance to Banking and Ship- 
ping in the World’s Trade After the 
War—America Fore.” After discussing 
international competition, telling what 
the Germans are doing to recapture 
world trade, and explaining the neces- 
sity for co-operation among American 
interests Mr. Evans told why insurance 
and banking must precede the fleet. 
Much illumination was thrown on the 
opportunities for insurance capital in 
the world trade. Mr. Evans told what 
the British companies are doing, “not 
in jealousy, but in admiration as being 
flexible and powerful models, both for 
the creation and protection of British 
trade.” He said that the only way for 
America to compete successfully was to 
liberalize the laws so that America can 
overcome the handicaps which have 
blocked them. State and other laws, 
and lack of encouragement, have “se- 
curely bound the American companies 
against engaging in free trade world in- 
surance,” was one of his observations. 

This paper had the effect of awaken- 
ing the American bankers and business 
men, was widely reproduced, and ex- 
erted sweeping influence. It was writ- 
ten in November, 1917. 


American Companies Organize 


Through Mr. Evans’ efforts, following 
the issuance of this pamphlet, a combi- 
nation of American companies active in 
the marine and the fire business was 
formed. Benjamin Rush, president of 
the Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica, was elected president of the marine 
association, and Mr. Evans was elected 
president of the fire companies’ associa- 
tion. 

In a letter which he wrote recently 
Mr. Evans said: 


“In reference to the chances of Amer- 


ican companies doing business abroad 
I think we have a big fight on our hands 
and we can hardly hope to make any 
money for a time, but I am a firm be- 
liever in the ability of the American in- 
surance companies to meet the competi- 
tion of any foreign concerns, both in the 
fire and marine lines. The English com- 
panies are well entrenched and they 
mean to prevent us from getting a foot- 
hold, if they can, through their bank- 
ing and shipping connections.” 

Mr. Evans has frequently appeared in 
the public prints as an advocate of 





HENRY EVANS as he appeared when 
he became president of Continental 


ference for American over English 
companies. He denies that he is anti- 
English, and once made the remark: 
“IT am all English as regards origin.” 


International Mercantile Marine 


On several occasions Mr. Evans has 
gone outside of insurance to protect the 
interests of stockholders in large cor- 
porations. Probably the best known of 
these incidents was the International 
Mercantile Marine where he was instru- 
mental in forming a committee to pro- 
tect the preferred stockholders who ap- 
pealed to him on the ground that they 
were being unfairly treated. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the committee was organized 
in his office; he got President Wallace, 
of the Central Trust Company, to take 
the chairmanship of the committee, and 
they succeeded in obtaining fair treat- 
ment for the holders of the preferred 
stock. When the matter was first taken 
up with Mr. Evans this preferred stock 
was selling around 9 to 11. As soon as 
the committee was formed and the fact 
became public the stock jumped to about 
40 and every one had a chance to sell 
his stock within a year at 125. 


How War Industries Board’s Fire Pre- 
vention Bureau Was Formed 


During the war tremendously effective 

work was done by the Fire Prevention 
Bureau of the War Industries Board, at 
Washington. For a time the manner in 
which this bureau started, and the part 
which John R. Freeman, of Providence, 
and Mr. Evans had to do with it, was 
not known to insurance men. The story 
is told by John R. Freeman in a letter 
to The Eastern Underwriter, sent at 
the request of this paper: 
_ In course of my service as engineer on var- 
ious War committees in Washington, the facts 
had been forced on my attention that many 
plants in which war material was being fabri- 
cated presented serious fire risks and through 
my presidency of a certain public utility com- 
pany with a water front location, I had an 
object lesson in the inferior service given by 
a certain Government department that was sup- 
— to be looking after the protection of such 
tisks. 

My Patriotic ardor then became aroused in 
the particular direction of trying to get effi- 

cient safeguards provided. After growing weary 


with walking the corridors and from one de- 
partment to another in Washington, I found 
that pretty much everybody from acting Chief 
of Staff down had his time so fully occupied 
from early morn until late bedtime with troubles 
of his own that each was disposed to let some 
other department e active in finding and in 
“ing the needed remedy. : 

= I managed through the kind courtesy 
of my friend the Secretary of Commerce to 
have this matter brought up in the informal 
discussion at the close of a cabinet meeting. 

I collected insurance maps, blue prints and 
made personal inspections and had. et 
spections made by. certain of the Factory Mu- 
tual engineers and at a hearing given at my 
instigation in the Treasury Building one even- 
ing by Assistant Secretary ove. presented 
some typical cases from my *‘bagful oe 
the great risk then being run from fire hazare 
in certain mushroom munition factories, ship 
yards, water front storage, etc., which seemed 
to impress the representatives of the various 
departments present, but nevertheless, a few 
days later I found nothing which promised ef- 
ficient safeguards was being done. Everybody 
was busy with a einge aed his own and not 
ooking for a new line of activity. 
wrote as hetween the War Department, 
the Navy Department, the Aircraft Board, etc., 
I found there was great caution needed lest one 
might by some incautious act give rise to a 
fear that he was encroaching on the preroga- 
tives of another department. 

Then it occurred to me that the War Indus- 
tries Board might prove to be the proper de- 
partment in which to concentrate fire prevention 
activity and I employed a lawyer to look up 
the lines of authority and the borders of the 
field within which this Board operated. These 
were found principally set forth ina letter from 
Presidert Wilson to Chairman Baruch. This 
letter plainly showed that here could he found 
a proper place for organizing this fire preven 
tion activity. 

Turned to Henry Evans 


The next matter in order was to arouse this 
Board to the importance of the work, and at 
this juncture T turned to our friend Henry 
Evans. JT made a special visit to him at his 
office in New York, told him the story and found 
that he was already well aware that more 
should be done to lessen the fire hazard to the 
interruption of the flow of munitions, but when 
T insisted that he go ever to Washineton to 
urge the matter personally, he demurred for a 
moment under the pressure of business and in- 
terruption to his immediate program, but when 
the question was raised, T said: “IT realize Mr. 
Evans that you are intensely busy todav—but 
I also knew you are intensely patriotic and 
will therefore go to Washington and personally 
present the matter to Mr. Baruch.” 

Of course, patriotism won and Mr. Evans went 
over to Washington that evening and throuch 
his long friendship secured a hearing from Mr. 
Baruch early the next morning—which was a 
hard thing to do in those strenuous days. He 
of course found Mr. Baruch in a whirl of busi- 
ness, but on (M~. Evans briefly stating the case 
and mv cecondineg it he said in effects “Well 6 
worked here last night until about midnight 
and nothing in my liveliest Wall Street davs 
equals the present calls on my time and for 
auick decisions, hut evidently here is somethin 
that must he done and—well—my best first 
move is to unload it on to Eugene Myer, Tr.” 

Myer was sent for, heard the story, said: 
“Well, that is important, but T haven’t any 
time left for new things. My best move is to 
send for George Peek.’ 

Peek was sent for. and in the conference he 
tween Evans, Baruch, Myer, Peek and myself, 
Mr. Baruch promptly aecreed that here was a 
real need and that the War Industries Board 
would do its best to fill it and that while the 
burden would be put largely on Mr. Peek. the 
others would back him. up and that Mr, Evans 
and some of the rest of us must stand ready to 
he drawn in. 

T presume you have the rest of the story, so 
all T will say further is a word of testimony 
to the willing earnestness with which Mr. 
Evans responded to every call and no matter 
what other calls there were on his time. this 
call was alwavs heeded, until the day of the 
Armistice made this work no longer necessary. 


His Reputation for Harshness 


It is curious to mark, with some men, 
the difference between the man himself 
and the current, prevailing opinion of 
the man. Henry Evans has for years 
been described as brutal, harsh, a slave- 
driver, cold-blooded, difficult to get 
along with—the string might be carried 
out about as far as there are unpleasant 
terms in the language. Peculiarly 
enough, this opinion is most closely en- 
tertained by those who know the man 
the least, or not at all. The estimate 
is refuted by the fact that in his or- 
ganization are many men who have 
served his companies for periods run- 
ning from twenty to fifty years. Real 
men do not work for slave drivers that 
long; slaves are not able to help build 
up three organizations such as Mr. 
Evans heads. It would, therefore, seem 
that Mr. Evans enjoys an unjustified 
reputation or else that he possesses the 
miraculous power of getting a man’s 
work out of a mere parody on mankind. 
An analysis is called for. 


Perhaps this reputation for brutality 


grew out of the fact that he never 
shirked a duty, no matter how un- 
pleasant it might be. He must have de- 
veloped a way of doing disagreeable 
things in an impersonal way, with an 
eye to the whole situation rather than 
only to the feelings of the poor devil 
who might be in the way. 

For instance, he takes the position 
in his business that it is doubly unfair 
to put a man in a job that he can’t fill: 
unfair to the company and the stock- 
holders because they will suffer from 
incompetency; unfair to the man _ be- 
cause he is bound eventually to be 
either discharged outright for incapac- 
ity or else reduced to the ranks to suf- 
fer hurt to his own feelings and to en- 
dure the lasting pity, if not contempt, 
of his fellow workers. Therefore, he 
never promotes without feeling sure 
that the man promoted can fill the job 
well. If it occasionally has happened 
that an unfit man has gone too far 
ahead, Mr. Evans believes it is fairer 
and juster to the man to let him out 
entirely, to let him remake himself in 
new fields while there is yet time. 

But there is still more to that repu- 
tation of brutality. Mr. Evans is a 
worker and believes in doing everything 
well. He wants others to be workers 
too. He has no patience with incompe- 
tency, with laziness, with slackness of 
any sort. He wants things done, he 
wants them done right—and he wants 
them done promptly. As long as the 
employee does his work according to 
that formula he walks in peace. Let 
one thing be poorly done, or slowly 
done, or—possibly—not done at all, and 
he hears of his dereliction without de- 
lay. It may be a note, or a verbal state- 
ment, or a message through the man’s 
next superior, but it goes to the heart 
of the situation and the man discovers 
something that he may have dimly 
suspected before but never’ quite 
realized—nimely, that Henry Evans’ 
eye {is apt to strike anywhere at any 
time, particularly when its presence is 
not wanted, and that after all what is 
worth doing is worth doing right and 
promptly. 


Sometimes Apologizes 


There is another side to this, though. 
More than one employee of the Evans’ 
companies treasures an apology from 
the “Big Chief.” 

Sometimes it is a formal typewritten 
letter, signed in ink; sometimes it is 
a longhand note in ink or pencil; some- 
times a few words scribbled on a scrap 
of paper or at the bottom of a letter of 
protest—but always the spirit is the 
same “my fault—sorry.” 

There are even other reasons yet for 
this reputation of brutality. Mr. Evans 
speaks his mind when he speaks at all, 
and speaks it brusquely, definitely and 
authoritatively. His very attitude 
would browbeat a timid man, uninten- 
tionally perhaps but effectively. Being 
fearless himself, he can see nothing to 
admire in other people’s over-timidity 
or palpitations. He probably holds the 
opinion that a door-mat is intended for 
stepping on—and heaven help the man 
who makes a door-mat of himself! 


The man who knows his business, who 
can talk straight and to the point and 
who has something to say, will always 
find in Henry Evans a ready listener 
and a sympathetic one. The man with 
an indefinite plan, who wants to talk 
over unimportant details before settling 
the large principles of his idea, will 
soon find himself diplomatically dis- 
missed, or else candidly advised to find 
out what he wants before taking up a 
busy man’s time. 


He goes on that principle in his office 
relations. Any employee can take an 
idea into the president. If it isn’t an 
idea, so much the worse for the em- 
ployee. If it is an idea, much depends 
upon its condition when it is taken in. 
An idea in good shape receives instant 
attention; if it is good, that fact is 
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granted and action results; if it is not 
good, that fact is pointed out, with its 
reasons and without delay. 


Sized Up Special Agent 


His early tendency toward medicine 
left more than a passing impress on 
Henry Evans. Above all it seems to 
have convinced him of the superior effi- 
cacy of prevention as opposed to cure. 
His associates know and respect Mr. 
Evans’ capacity for stepping into any 
sort of situation and putting his thumb 

or his heel—on the weak place. 
Knowing the weak spots is valuable to 
a man; the strong links will take care 
of themselves in a pinch. 

Illustrative of his way of finding the 
weak points, the following story has 
been told: 

It was reported to Mr. Evans once 
that a certain agent was probably un- 
desirable; that the company’s field man 
had seen the agent in bad shape one 
morning in a certain hotel bar, drinking 
wine at breakfast time. 

“Seems to me the special agent is no 
better than the agent,” was Mr. Evans’ 
comment. “If he hadn’t been in the 
same place he wouldn’t have known 
anything about the agent’s habits.” 

The weak spot was then strengthened 
by adding the fact that the special ag- 
ent was eating his breakfast and 
couldn’t help but see because the bar 
was in the breakfast room. But that was 
long. before July 1, 1919. 

Mr. Evans is also a great believer in 
fire prevention. He would like to see 
America fireproof, and next to that likes 
to see good housekeeping and prevent- 
ive precautions. He is constantly ham- 
mering against the popular impression 
that a loss covered by insurance is not 
a loss, pointing out emphatically that a 
dollar burned is a dollar lost to the 
community and that a dollar destroyed 
Ly preventable fire is a dollar wasted. 


Distributes Good Health Material 


His closest link with his early medical 
training, however, is his earnest advo- 
cacy of good health, his belief in pre- 
ventive methods. He guards his own 
well-being carefully and does all that 
he can for his employees. For years he 
has distributed educative material on 
good health among his people. A year 
ago he engaged a medical director for 
his companies and has since given each 
employee a constructive physical exam- 
ination accompanied by good advice 
where any defect was found. Each new 
employee must undergo a thorough ex- 
amination before reporting for duty; if 
anybody stays at home sick for more 
than a day or two he must be certified 
1s well enough to work before going 
back to his desk again. 


Mr. Evans looks upon vacations as 
necessary to good health. He takes his 
own and uses them for recreation and 
rest though his multiplied duties and 


him to take a stenographer along so 
that current matters may receive atten- 
tion. For ten months of the year he 
never misses a day; reaches his desk 
around 9:30 and stays there until the 
office closes—usually until later. Satur- 
days he usually stays till 3 or 4 o’clock, 
though his clerks are free to leave at 
1 p. m. 
Answers Mail Quickly 

That he leaves his desk is no sign 
that Mr. Evans works only seven or 
eight hours a day. It is a rare occasion 
when he fails to take something home 
with him and it is no rare thing for 
some matter submitted to the president 
late of an afternoon to be returned by 
the next. morning’s first mail delivery 
with the postmark to show the time of 
night it was collected—and with Mr. 
Evans’ comments in ink, pencil, blue or 
red crayon (whatever was nearest to 
hand) slashed across the typewriting, 
or at the bottom or on the back of the 
sheet. 

Even on his vacations he works—be- 
cause the work is there to do, and de- 
spite his belief that a vacation should 
be a time of complete ce sation of ordi- 
nary duties. Of late years he has spent 
his vacations in the United States. He 
used to take his two months together 
and go to Europe. Then he could drop 
work while away, and did drop it as 
thoroughly as he does it while at his 
desk. But he can’t get far enough away 
from his office when he goes vacationing 
in the United States. Mail can reach 
him too promptly, not to count the tele- 
graph, so a stenographer always goes 
along and Mr. Evans, on vacation, works 
while he rests. 

He has to. Most institutions with 
seventy millions of assets to be looked 
after, invested and re-invested, guarded 
and added to will have a whole corps of 
men to do the work. For the “Evans 
companies” this work is all done by two 
men: Henry Evans and his financial 
secretary, Ernest Sturm. Mr. Sturm, at 
that, has remarked that what he does 
is to carry out what Mr. Evans decides. 


Has Three Hobbies 


If Mr. Evans has any particular hobby 
or consuming interest in life, it would 
be hard to say just what it is. As the 
oldest of his three companies, and the 
one he has been longest connected with, 
it sometimes seems that the Continental 
is his hobby. Then again it seems to 
be the American Eagle, his baby com- 
pany. Or else it seems to be the Fidel- 
ity-Phenix, half of which he started 
and the other half of which he saved, 
and which, solidly on its feet as a 
Twenty Million Dollar American Com- 
pany, he wants to see advanced to the 
very foremost rank of underwriting. 

His three companies are his hobbies, 
and it depends largely on which com- 
pany you are working for, or talking 
about at the moment, as to which ap- 
pears to lie closest to him. 

He looks on his three companies as 
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Commotions and Strikes 
Statement, January 1, 1919 


ORE nc sckskccanesasaseessessse $2,462,182.24 
EAEEED. wasrdssenecsssennsgns 1,645,684.41 
Surplus in United States...... 816,497.83 
Tota! losses paid in Unite 

States from 1874 to WIB8, 

SRE. sacichvesvecderscenve $26,197 ,532.58 


W. B. MEIKLE, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 

















General Insurance Agents 


Lines Accepted Up to 
$500,000 


Surplus 


Represent 
Eighteen Companies 


411-13 WALNUT ST. 
PHILA., PA. 
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interests often make it necessary for 
San Francisco Losses 


Amounting to $4,522,90‘.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
i WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied Ly head 
office in Liverpool 


Surplus - - - - - 
Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872 
Lesses Paid by Baltimore Fire, 
1904 . . - - - 


















WU. S. UCasn Assets, Dec. 31, 1918 $17,083,985.30 





Liverpool 


4,880,795.09 
3,239,491.00 
1,427,290.00 


1,051,543.00 














and Fondon 
ano Globe 
Insurance Co. 


CIMICED 












Over $160,000,000.00 


Losses Paid in the United States 





HUGH R. LOUDON, Manager 
J. B. KREMER, Deputy Manager 
T. A. WEED. Agency Superintendent 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
80 William Street 
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| aR BROKERS ACTIVITIES | 





Garment Lines 

Brokers report more activity in the 
garment business at the pre sent time 
than with any other of the lines going 
over the New York counters. Just why 
this is so it is difficult to figure out, as 
stocks are not unusually heavy, and 
there has been a drop in values, al- 
though this fact has not been reflected 
so far as the retail buyer of clothes is 


concerned. 
* * * 


U & Oin West Virginia 
One of the features of the local ag- 
ency business in West Virginia recently 
has been the large number of lines 
written on coal operation use & occu- 
pancy. The loss ratio on U & O in the 
coal district is said to be about 15 per 


cent. 
* * 8 


Philadelphia Certificates 

Certificates have been issued by the 
Philadelphia Fire Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation to the following local brokers: 
Burke & Liess, Joseph M. Busch, W. 8S. 
Clawson, Isaac E. Feinstein, Samuel T. 
Hall, Inc., Alex. Jones and Wm. C. 
Spiess. The certificates of the following 
local brokers were renewed by the as- 
sociation: H. Wilbur Brown, Peter 
Bruno, David C. Clegg, Edw. B. Creigh- 
ton, Edgar G. Cross, Geo. I. Hollinshead, 
Frank S. Lewis, Daniel Myers, Francis 
J. Morrissey, E. H. Plummer, 8S. P. 
Rodgers, Edw. Sonneborn, Harry E. 
Vanden, S. H. Walsh, Simon Weiss and 
B. H. Wood. The certificates of Robert 
K. Hileman, Pittston, Pa., and Frank 
Gair Macomber, Boston, Mass., were 
also renewed. 

++ 


Explosion Insurance 

The Glens Falls calls attention to 
explosion insurance, which it says is 
anything but a dead issue. 

“Explosion as a war hazard has 
ceased,’ the Company says, “but ex- 
plosions have not, and there is an in- 
creasing demand for explosion insur- 
ance which live agents are exploiting.” 
Continuing the Company makes these 
comments: 

“Quite every day the news journals 
have mention of explosions, We have 
before us clippings for one week cover- 
ing nine explosions, some of them in- 
volving large property damage with 
some loss of life. There are new as well 


as the many old inherent explosion haz- 


_ HULL “Cc 


New Jersey Insurance Co. 


Capital: 
One Million Dollars 


C. P. STEWART, President 


___ GRESHAM _ 1_ ENNIS, _Vice-Pres. F. L. BROKAW, Treasurer 


ards which not only endanger manufac- 
turing plants, but also vicinity property. 
This is true of the storage and trans- 
portation of products having explosive 
possibilities, nor are stores, hotels and 
dwellings exempt from internal, ex- 
ternal and infernal danger. We have in 
mind the explosion of the water-back 
of a private kitchen range last winter 
which caused a damage of nearly $500. 

“In these days of unrest and male- 
volence we have the handy dynamite 
and easily made bomb to serve malice, 
spite or enmity, and this without limit 
of date, locality or extent. Explosion 
insurance is a wise and comforting pro- 
vision for the prudent who take no 
chances of loss which can be prevented 
or indemnified.” 

* aA * 


Brokers Get Certificates 
The following names have been add- 
ed to the list of brokers who have re- 
ceived their certificates: Edward F. 
Hartdmann, 80 Maiden Lane; Thecdore 
C. Houghton, 76 William Street; and 
Marguerite E. Ward, 1 Madison Avenue. 


FALSE ALARM COSTS CITY $100 

Chief John Kenlon, of the New York 
City Fire Department, says that each 
false alarm costs the city about $100 
which is only the cost of bringing the 
fire apparatus to the scene. A number 
of times there have been accidents on 
the way involving the loss of a much 
rreater amount. This not only includes 
the monet’ry loss, but there frequently 
are accidents that cause injury and 
even death. The average number of 
false alarms turned in ina day are three 
and the majority of these are turned in 
by small boys whose curiosity is too 
much for them. Then in some cases 
there are mentally unbalanced men who 
do it because they like to see the fire 
engines go by. Quite a few of these have 
been arrested and sent to asylums. 
Chief Kenlon says that if the teachers 
in the schools will take a little time and 
explain to the boys how foolish this 
practice is, it would only be a matter 
of time before the boys would stop. 


AGENCY BUYS PROPERTIES 
The Smith-Austermuhl Company, 
Camden, N. J., has invested approxi- 
mately $30,000 in the purchase of five 
properties at the northwest corner of 
Market and Fifth streets, in that city. 
A modern brick office building will be 
erected on the site; the first fleor will 
be occupied by the company for con- 
ducting its general insurance business 

and the upper floors will be leased. 











Head Office: 
40 Clinton St., NEWARK, N. J. 


J. B. GUTHRIE, Secretary 
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LINES SOLICITED AND BOUND THROUGHOUT UNITED STATES 
AND CUBA 


E. F. FLINDELL 
INSURANCE 





1 LIBERTY STREET 


Telephone John 2612 


NEW YORK 


LOCAL OFFICES 


JERSEY CITY, N. J 
; Montgomery St. 
Tel. 216 Montgomery 





BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
153 Remsen St. 
Tel. 2504 Main 





NEWARK, N. J. 
9-15 Clinton St. 
Tel. 614 Mulberry 
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“The Leading FIRE [INSURANCE Co. of 


1819 


WM. B. CLARK, President 


One Hundred Years of Service 


174,000,000 


Losses Paid over $ 
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Fire Insurance Co. 
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VALUABLE TO ANY AGENCY F 
WHY? 


No overhead writing. Attractive advertising matter for agents. 
Helpful suggestions from Field Force and Home Office. Up-to-date 
supplies, excellent in quality aud appearance. Satisfactory line — 
facilities. Safe and dependable protection. Prompt and equitable 
adjusiments. Cash Capital, $1,000,000. Policy Holders’ Surplus, 
$1,824,414. Assets, $5,274,000. Writes Fire, Windstorm, Explosion, 
Riot and Civil Commotion, Rent, Profits, Leasehold, Use and Occu- 
pancy, Sprinkler Leakage and Marine Insurance. Displays a sincere 
aspirit of co-operation and renders real support. Extends a general 
service that more than satisfies. Several. thousand agents are en- 
joying these advantages. 
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Were Chicago Fires 
Result of Riot? 


CONTROVERSY OVER DWELLINGS 








Did Negroes Start Fires, or Were 
They Acts of White Men 
Blacked Up? 





(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 
Chicago, Aug. 5. 

Fire and casualty companies were 
both hit rather hard in the Chicago 
race riots, but it probably will be 
weeks before an accurate estimate on 
the losses can be made. The only 
serious fire loss was experienced after 
it was thought that the putting of 
national guardsmen in control of the 
riot district had practically ended dis- 
turbances there. 


Fire, unquestionably of incendiary 
origin, destroyed six blocks of houses 
occupied by Polish and Lithuanian 


workers at the packing plants. Even 
the extent of the loss to the owners 
has not been determined as yet, esti- 
mates varying from $90,000 to $250,- 
000. The buildings destroyed were 
mostly small frame structures, but 
practically all of them were owned by 
the occupants. Insurance men will 
make no estimates at all as to the 
amount of the insurance. Some of 
them claim that comparatively few of 
the houses were covered, while others 
believe that a considerable part of the 
loss was insured. 

In any event there is sure to be 
more or less controversy in regard to 
the payment of losses, until it can be 
determined whether or not they are to 
be regarded as a result of the riots. 
Several witnesses have asserted that 
they saw negroes setting fires in the 
district, while some city officials have 
a theory that the incendiaries were 
really white men with their faces 
blacked, who started the fires to arouse 
prejudice against the negroes among 
the foreign laborers with whom they 
have been working at the stockyards. 

Increase of Riot Insurance 


Comparatively little riot and civil 
commotion insurance had been written 
in the negro district prior to the time 
when the disturbance started, but large 
amounts have been written since, es- 
pecially in districts to which it was 
feared the trouble might spread, at 
triple the normal rates. Some of the 
companies did not write riot and 
strike insurance in the so-called black 
belt of Chicago on property owned by 
regroes, but would accept business in 
that district where property was in 
the hands of white owners. Both 
classes of property have suffered alike 
during the riots. 

Plate glass losses in the riot district 
have been especially heavy, every store 
window for blocks in some cases hav- 
ing been broken. All companies ceased 
to write that class of business in the 
district affected when the riots start- 
ed. Under a strict interpretation of 
their policies the companies are not 
liable for damage done as a result of 
riot. but it is not certain as yet what 
nosition they will take on the Chicago 
losses. 

The situation is complicated by the 
fact that there has been no new plate 
glass set in Chicago since July 4 as a 
result of the building trades lockout, 
and it has been impossible even to get 
carpenters to board up a window where 
glass was broken. There may be a 
anestion therefore as to the exact 
time and cause of some of the losses. 





PHILADELPHIA APPOINTMENT 

It is announced that the American 
Insurance Company of Newark, N. J., 
has appointed Heymann, Arnold & Co. 
as its Philadelphia representatives. 


Smith Resigns As 
Niagara Secretary 





TWELVE YEARS WITH COMPANY 


At One Time Chairman of Executive 
Committee of New York Suburban 
Exchange 





Wilbur Smith, one of the best known 
of the younger underwriters, particu- 
larly among agents in the Eastern ter- 
ritory, has resigned. His future plans 
are not yet ready to be announced. 

Mr. Smith began his career in a 


Baltimore law office, and later became - 


special agent of the Shawnee, New 


Jersey and Cosmopolitan in New Eng- 
land and New York State. He went 
with the Niagara in 1907 as special 
agent in New York State. In 1912 he 


came into the Home Office as assistant 
secretary, two years later becoming 
secretary, when Messrs. Herrick, Howe 
and Dewey retired from the Company’s 
service, 

Mr. Smith has been on a number of 
important committees and at one time 
was chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Suburban Fire Insurance 
Exchange. At the present time he is a 
member of the companies’ New York 
State Committee. 

Mr. Smith will carry with him to his 
new connection the well wishes of 
many friends. 





HOLD W. S. LEIB 


W. S. Leib, commissioner of Schuyl- 
kill county, Pa., and agent at Pottsville 
for the Superior Fire and the American 
Surety, was held under $7,500 bail at 
Philadelphia on Monday on the charges 
made by the Schuylkill Railway Com- 
pony, while he was acting as claim 
agent and general manager. 






































COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE CO. 


Limited of London 





THE LARGEST GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY IN THE WORLD 
United States Head Office 


55 John Street 


New York and 











RE-ARRANGE FIELD 





Territory of J. G. Hardie, R. W. Gilles- 
pie and P. W. Barnes Announced; 
Latter New Field Man 





The Fireman’s of Newark, Girard and 
Mechanics have rearranged their field 
force in the Middle Department. 

James G. Hardie will continue as 
special agent of the Fireman’s and 
Firemen’s Underwriters in Southern 
New Jersey and Eastern Pennsylvania 
as far west as Altoona. Robert W. Gil- 
lespie has been transferred to Pitts- 
burgh and will represent the Fireman’s, 
Girard and Mechanics for Western 
Pennsylvania, his territory extending 
as far east as Altoona, and will in- 
clude West Virginia for the Girard. 

A new special is Philipp W. Barnes, 
formerly head examiner in the Eastern 
Department of the companies, who will 
have South New Jersey, Eastern Penn- 
sylvania as far west as Altoona, Dela- 
ware and Eastern Maryland for the 
Girard and Mechanics, 














FAMOUS for FAIR DEALING | 











W. E. Baldwin, Manager 
17 St. John Street, 
MONTREAL 





PACIFIC COAST DEPT.: 

Cc. E. Allan, 

Insurance Exchange Bldg., 
SAN FRANCISCO 








“AMERIC! A FORE” 


As an American Institution and a strong adherent of 
the American Agency System, the Fidelity-Phenix 
builds itself always stronger by first giving its Agents 
a service that will strengthen them. 
in building up his business. 


Prompt settlement—cash without discount—of all 
honest claims is the foundation of the Company’s solid 
reputation with the insuring public that aids the Agent 


The good of the Agent is reflected 
in the growth of the Company 


FIDELITY - PHENIX 


Fire Insurance Company of New York 


HENRY EVANS, President 


Cash Capital, $2,500,000 
HOME OFFICE: 
80 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK 
CANADIAN DEPT. 


WESTERN DEPT.: 

C. R. Street, Vice-Pres., 
137 S. La Salle St., 
CHICAGO 


Secretary 











PLAN RE-ORGANIZATION 





J. K. Upton Dominant Figure In Upton- 
Brewster Co.—Charles Brewster 
Missing 





Upton-Brewster, Inec., 55 #£Liberty 
Street, is about to be reorganized. It 
is understood that J. K. Upton will be 
the dominating figure in the new or- 
ganization. During the war he was 
active in obtaining the insurance busi- 
ness of the Lake Torpedo Boat Co. and 
Merchants’ Shipbuilding Corporation. 
Three members of the Brewster fam- 
~y have been active in this office; J. N. 

Charles and James. Charles Brews- 
a has been missing from home for 
four or five weeks. An advertisement 
in a New York paper failed to locate 
him. He lives in New Jersey, is mar- 
ried and has a child about five months 
old. 





SISAL LOSS ADJUSTED 

The second loss on sisal on the 
premises of the Indianapolis Cordage 
Company, has been adjusted at about 
60 per cent. of the insurance, which, in 
round figures, will amount to about 
$250,000. This sisal was the property 
of the Commission Reguladora del 
Mercado de Hennequin, and was stored 
in the Capitol Warehouses, which were 
sprinklered, and on the property of the 
Indianapolis Cordage Co, Shortly after 
the first fire, which was settled at 15 
per cent., or $48,000, the market on 
sisal dropped from 15 cents to 10 cents 
ner pound, and many of the New York 
fire insurance companies ordered their 
nolicies cancelled pro-rata. These 
losses attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion because they were the first losses 
on sisal that the Commission had ever 
suffered in this country. 





T. Z. FRANKLIN’S NEW POST 

T. Z. Franklin, formerly with the Na- 
tional Board, and a well-known fire in- 
surance engineer, will supervise the 
service department of the Automobile 
Insurance Company to be opened in the 
Insurance Exchange Building, Chicago. 

NEW ASSISTANT MANAGER 

The automobile department of the 
Importers & Exporters Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, of which A. Whelp- 
ley is manager, has arranged with Les- 
ter FE. Cate, recently special agent for 
the Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance 
Company, to become assistant to Mr. 
Whelpley August first Mr. Cate be- 
gan his insurance work in Chicago un- 
der Manager J. J. Purcell who was then 
with the Sun Insurance Office of Lon- 
don. Mr. Cate later worked for the All- 
Survey Bureau and was snecial sgent 
for several yerrs of the Liverpool and 
London and Globe in Missouri 

WITH LONDON & LANCASHIRE 

William B. Kelly, special agent for 
the Low. Union & Rock in Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland, will hereafter 
represent the London & Lancashire as 
special agent in Virginia and Mary- 
land. 
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Hughes Arbitrates 
Big Sugar Loss 


(Continued from page 11) 


clients, belonging to the Neidlinger group and 
and insurers of the Cuban Commercial & In- 
dustrial Co. only, and only of property belong- 
jing to it or held by it in trust, etc., were insur- 
ing the free sugar and none other, and that 
the Syndicate group (Class A companies) were 
insuring the pledged sugar and none other, for 
the benefit of all in interest, and that while 
both sets of companies should thus contribute 
to the loss, there is no contribution possible 
between them with respect to the same property, 
since the property insured by the one set of 
companies was shelby distinct and separate 
from the gh ed insured by the other set of 
companies, whether called pledged or unpledged 
sugars or not. The Neidlinger companies paid 
the loss on the free sugar without question, but 
the Syndicate companies have paid or advanced 
enly for one-half the loss on the pledged or 
Syndicate sugar, 'eaving it to the Neidlinger 
companies to advance to the insured, under 
protest and without prejudice, the other half.” 

In discussing the case Richards & 
Affeld said: 

The Class A companies had agreed to con 
tinue for the Czarnikow-Rionda Company insur- 
ance formerly written in the name of the 
Cuban Syndicate Corporation. These policies 
covered for themselves and others as_ interest 
may appear. When the fire occurred Mr. Neid- 
linger reported to Czarnikow-Rionda that the 
companies were after him to report as to how 
much sugar was covered under their policies 
at the time of the fire, how much was pledged 
and how much unpledged. The Czarnikow- 
Rionda Company refused to give any informa 
tion as the fire had occurred, and the broker 
after the fire threw into the report 41,000 bags 
of sugar which he had theretofore always ex- 
cluded from his reports because they were 
pledged sugar covered under the Class A poli- 
cics. 

Some of the points made by Richards 
& Affeld in brief follow: 

First Point: The two endorsements of May, 
1918, added to the Weidlinger or Cuban Commer 
cial & Industrial Co, policies are legally sus- 
ceptible of only one meaning with respect to 
coverage, to wit: that the Syndicate policy and 
the Cuban Commercial & Industrial Co. policies 
shall never constitute double insurance or in- 
surance upon the same property. 

Point Two: The construction of the Neidling- 
er endorsements for which we contend alone 
satisties the admitted intent of the parties to 
our contracts. : 

Third Point: The syndicate companies can- 
not call upon the Cuban Commercial & Indus- 
trial Company policies for any contribution to 
the loss on the sugar covered by the Syndicate 
policy.* * 

Fifth Point; The grounds advanced by Mr. 
Chestnut in his opening for total exemption 
from liability on the part of the Syndicate 
companies are wholly untenable. 

Sixth Point: The Atlas Assurance Company, 
Ltd. , is entitled to a finding in its favor in the 
amount of $44,318, with interest from January 
1, 1919; the Guardi: an Assurance Company, Ltd., 
is entitled to a finding in its favor in the 
amount of $5,539, with interest from January 
21, 1919, and the North British & Mercantile 
is entitled to a finding in its.favor in the 
amount of $88,636 wth interest from February 
i3, i919. 

Class A Companies’ Contention 


On behalf of the Class A companies 

prey Chestnut contends in brief: 

The Class B policies covered the whole 
vi Le. of the burned San Vicente sugar at the 
time of the fire and therefore the apportionment 
made by Johnson & Higgins as to the loss on 
the San Vicente sugars is the most favorable 
basis of apportionme nt to which the Class B 
policies are entitled. 

2. But we further contend that the whole loss 
on the San Vicente sugars should fall ex- 
clusively upon the Class B policies and none 
of the Class A policies because 

(a) Class A policies at the time of the fire 
covered the Carnikow-Rionda Company as owner 
only and not as lienor or bailee, and by the 
established fact the Czarnikow-Rionda Company 
was not the owner of the sugars at the time 
of the fire; 

(b) By the terms of Class A policies they 
were to cover sugar owned by the Czarnikow- 
Rionda Company only for the excess value over 
and above specific insurance thereon; and un- 
der the facts of this case the Class B policies 
did constitute specific insurance on the sugar 
#s contrasted with the Class A policies; 

(c) Even if the Class A policies were liable 
to the Czarnikow-Rionda Company for loss on 
the San Vicente sugars, then as the latter 
Company was only a lienor of the sugars as 
security for. the advances made, the Class A 
policies having paid the Czarnikow-Rionda 
Company are subrogated to the latter’s rights 
against the debtor, the Cuban Commercial & 
Industrial Compary, which latter Company will 
be fully indemnified by its insurance issued by 
the Class B companies. 





WITH CLEVELAND NATIONAL 


Frederick W. Lau, of Chatham, N. J., 
has been appointed special agent of the 
Cleveland National in New Jersey, East- 
ern Pennsylvania and Eastern New 
York. Before that he was with the City 
of New York, and his first special ag- 
ency position was with the London & 
Lancashire. He has been an insurance 
man for about twenty years. 

















Henry Evans’ Career —————— 
(Continued from page 21) 


one American institution and his one 

desire now is to keep them as sound as 

they are and to have them grow as 

steadily in the future as they have in 
the past. July 1, 1919, the three com- 

panies showed aggregate assets of more wslranre ompanp 


than $67,000,000 and aggregate net sur- 


plus of more than $20,000,000. 
The three companies are separate en- 
tities in all respects. There are three ri Lr 


sets of officers, except for the higher 


seats where general policy is generated 
and the management is centralized; INCORPORATED - 1872 
there are three sets of clerks and office 


employees, three staffs of field men, PAID FOR LOSSES 


three forces of agents, three boards of 

directors and three groups of stock- $ 

holders; each does business in its own. 105,437,708.58 
way, subject to the supervision of the 

general management and to the general G@TATEMENT JANUARY 1 1919 
policy laid down by Henry Evans. . 


Although he has carefully built up CAPITAL 
three strong organizations for the $5, 00°,” OO0Oo.~ rele) 


American Eagle, the Continental and 


the Fidelity-Phenix—to avoid any show 
of favoritism Mr. Evans has given in- {sS 2 3 1 5 1 2 92 
structions that the three companies be . 9 9 x 

ET SURPLUS 


always listed alphabetically—the reins 
remain in his own hands, the directing 10 & 1 9, 5 
genius is his, and his stockholders may 9 
count themselves fortunate individuals. 
——— —— & 
STEPHEN W. RICE DEAD 30,851, 022. 0 1 


Stephen W. Rice died in Atlantic City * 
last Friday. He was Michigan state od 819457496 aes Dp nan 
agent for the Rochester department of THE SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED 
SS UPON ACTUAL VALUES ON DECEMBER 3ist, 1918 
The Superior Fire, Pittsburgh, has United States Government Liberty Loan bonds owned 
increased its capital from $400,000 to by the Company exceed its entire capital stock of 
$500,000. $5,000,000—a striking indication of true patriotism 





An experienced accountant hav- Home Office, One Liberty Street 
ing a good volume of Marine and New York City 




















Fire business desires to repr t 
» wiiiiiin 2 aa — Western Department Pacific Department 
é ire and Marine Company WALTER H, SAGE, Gen'l Mgr. GEORGE H. TYSON, Gen’l Agent 
in Boston, Mass. INGRAM & LERCH, Managers 210 Sansome Street 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, California 
Confidential. Address ! Boston Office Marine Department 
ROGERS & HOWES, Managers WM. H. McGEE & CO., Gen’1 A 
“ 99 b cGEE en ats. 
INSURANCE 4 Liberty Square, Boston, Mass. 15 William Street, Now York deel 
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F. H. HAWLEY, Pres. ORGANIZED 1848 W. E. HAINES, Secy. 


Ohio’s Oldest and Strongest Company 


Net Surplus Over $1,293,741.00 
AN AGENTS COMPANY 


E. K. SCHULTZ & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 


GENERAL AGENT 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York 
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FRED. S. JAMES GEO. W. BLOSSOM WM. A. BLODGETT 


FRED S. JAMES & CO. 
UNITED STATES MANAGERS 
1819 1838 
General Fire Assurance Co. Urbaine Fire Insurance Co. 
Paris Paris 
1807 
Eagle. Star & British Dominions Ins. Co. 
London 


AGENCY SUPERINTENDENTS 
Carroll L. DeWitt P. A. Cosgrove 
123 William Street 
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Business Men Talk 
Credit Insurance 





INCREASED DEMAND NOTICED 





Agents Given Opportunity to Benefit 
By Sale Without Becoming 
Specialists Themselves 


Credit insurance writings have in- 
creased from 20 to 30 per cent during 
the last six months over the next pre- 
ceding like period. There is an in- 


creased willingness on the part of mer- 
chants to carry this form of protection 
even though it is not sold generally by 
insurance agents. It is too technical a 
line for that and even though it is be- 
coming better known in mercantile es- 
tablishments, credit insurance special- 
ists do not yet believe that the time will 
soon come when this form of protection 
can be sold as are other lines of insur- 
ance. 
Made Easy for Agent 


One company is developing this line 
by asking its agents to get certain in- 
formation about mercantile establish- 
ments: simply executing a blank form, 
with the understanding that the com- 
pany’s credit department will send a 
specialist to work up the prospective 
business. In event that it is closed the 
agent who has furnished the initial in- 
formation on the blank form will get 
his commission just as if he had per- 
son°l'v closed the case. The local 
erent in this instance simnlv drives the 
entering wedge by calling the attention 
of certain of his customers to the credit 
insurance line, but he does not bungle 
into a maze of detail of which he really 
knows nothing. He just tells the mer- 
chant or manufacturer that his com- 
pany writes this form of insurance and 
has esked him for certain information 
as the basis for a proposal to fit the 
merchant’s particular case. The 
specialist does the rest, the merchant’s 
curiosity having been aroused. 

Just at this time there are a large 
number of merchants who are thinking 
about the credit situation. These are 
not confined to the ultra conservative 
class but embrace a much larger portion 
of the business community. Those of 
inexperience or who are engaged in the 
more speculative lines of business are 
not likely to be so much interested. 
Those who are seeking or willingly tak- 
ing new or additional credit insurance 
do not do so because there are many 
failures. In fact failures are at low ebb 
at this time and have been running very 
light for several years. The situation 
is similar to that which exists up to a 
certain noint in every period of inflation, 
high prices and extravagance in state, 
municipal and private expenditures. 
People have more dollars than ever be- 
fore—at least a large number have— 
and they entertain the opinion popular- 
ly held in all similar periods of indus- 
trial activity, that they are well off and 
that they shall continue to be. The 
rank and file hears only of scarcity of 
raw materials and labor, with high 
prices, and still higher prices predicted. 
Things look good for all those who have 
been able arbitrarily or through legiti- 
mate intensified demand for their skill, 
to obtain two-or three times their usual 
remuneration. It is only those among 
the wage-earners who have not been 
lifted bodily, or who have been unable 
to scramble, out of a rut, who can see 
a possible reversal of present condi- 
tions with full steam ahead. But in their 
case it is more the nurturing of a for- 
lorn hope than a belief based upon 
any accurate knowledge of the economic 
situation. 


(Continued on page 26) 


Numerous Aircraft 
Risks Are Offered 


BUSINESS NOT EASY TO PLACE 


Delays Aggravating Here and Abroad; 
Out-of-town Agents Try to 
Handle Lines 


These are trying days for the spe- 





cialist in aircraft and aviation insur- 
ance. The insurance men in_ the 
smaller towns send to a New York 
broker for an application blank and 


then turn the case over to a local agent 
who knows nothing about such busi- 
ness. He will get it all snarled up and 
make a lot of trouble for the New York 
broker, but will expect the commission 
just the same. 

In the casualty end of the business 
the underwriters have apparently not 
re°ched the point where they know ex- 
actly what they wish to do. That is 
but natural with a business so new. 
There are about 700 organizations or 
individuals actually operating planes. 
There are about 2,000 mechines actu- 
ally in use. Insurance propositions of 
one kind and another are being placed 
before the underwriters in considerable 
number, but there is much delay in ef- 
fecting insurance. Provosals for casu- 
alty lines are frequently held up for a 
month and more. The owners econnot 
understand this delay. Often it is 
caused by lack of information regard- 
ing the pilot. This is not always easy 
to obtain in form satisfactory to the 
company. 


Foreign Methods Slow 

Of course all kinds of aircraft insur- 
ance are being written abroad, but no 
eck action can be had there either. 
The business cannot be done by cable. 
Information regarding the risk. which 
has to be given in much detail, must £0 
by mail and it takes a long time to 
complete a transaction. 

There is some good business being 
offered. One concern has 100 plones 
to insure, The value is $300.000. which 
at a fire premium of 4 to 5 per cent. 
yproduces a premium of from $12,000 to 
$15 000. If collision is added the pre- 
mivm, at 15 per cent., is $45,000. 

There are 50 pilots to be covered at 
$2.25 to $3.65 each; another $15 000 or 
so premium. The public liability and 
property damage insurance on 50 
ploves is, ot $125 each, $5,750. 

The Curtiss Company is still keeving 
to its program to sell 2.500 planes at 
an average price of $3990 It is going 
to make 500 to sell at $10,000 each and 
250 at $9,500. 

Should Help Companies 

After talking to brokers interested 
in aviation lines it would “appear that 
aviators and aircraft manufacturers 
might promote their interests by mak- 
ing it possible for insurance carriers 
to obtain easily reliable information 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Bankers’ Association 
Wins Burglary Case 


COMPANY PAYS CLAIM IN FULL 





Liability Hinged on Technicality In 
Policy Phraseology—Louisiana 


Court Decision Cast Aside 





An unusual situation has developed by 
reason of the interpretation of the 
United States Circuit Court of Louis- 
iana, of certain language appearing in 
the American Bankers Association copy- 
righted form bank burglary and robbery 
policy, the outcome of which is of im- 
portance to banks and insurance com- 
panies. 

The 1918 and 1914 copyrighted bank 
burglary and robbery policy forms of 
the Association cover all loss by robbery 
of money and securities, “from within 
the banking enclosure reserved for the 
use of officers or office employees of 
the assured.” General Agreement “B” 
in the 1918 form and General Agreement 
“C” in the 1914 form also provides that 
robbery is covered “from within that 
part of the safe or safes or vaults in- 
sured hereunder, caused by robberies 
during the day or night by compelling 
an officer or an office employee of the 
assured to unlock and open the safe or 
safes or vault.” 

Not Part of Enclosure 

The decision of the United States 
Circuit Court of Louisiana above refer- 
red to, held that the safe, or safes, or 
vault were not necessarily a part of 
the banking enclosure reserved for the 
use of officers or office employees of 
the assured, and that the policy did not 
cover for rchbery of money and securi- 
ties from the safe or safes or vault un- 
less the safe or safes or vault were 
closed and locked and the robbers com- 
pelled some officer or office employee to 
unlock and open them. 

Recently, a member bank of the Asso- 
ciation suffered a loss by robbery, ap- 
proximately $38,000 of which was due 
to the abstraction of money and securi- 
ties from unlocked safes and vaults by 
the robbers, which safes and vaults 
were open in the usual conduct of the 
bank’s business, and which were not 
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opened at the time of the robbery by 
any oflicer or office employee being com- 
pelled to do so by the robbers. The in- 
surance company covering this member 
bank under the Association copyrighted 
form, held that it had no liability for 
that part of the loss being approximate- 
ly $38,000, above described. 

The insurance company quoted the 
decision of the Louisiana Court above 
outlined. The matter was referred by 
the bank to the insurance committee 
of the Association. It was the conten- 
tion of the insurance committee that 
the copyrighted policy as compiled by 
the previous insurance committee which 
submitted it to the bank committee of 
the Burglary Underwriters’ Assocla- 
tion, and after frequent and full dis 
cussions by and between these two com- 
mittees both the language and the in- 
tent of the policy were agreed upon; 
that it was neither the intent of the 

olicy nor of either committee that any 
loss occurring under the conditions cit- 
ed should be excluded from the policy. 
The insurance company agreed to sub 
mit the whole matter to the insurance 
committee of the Association for a de- 


cision as to whether or not the claim 
of the bank shculd be paid. The insur- 
ance committee unanimously agreed 


that the claim should be paid, and the 
insurance company promptly transmit 
ted to the bank its check in full settle 
inent. 
Endorsement Agreed Upon 

The insurance committee then brought 
the whole situation to the attention of 
the Burglary Underwriters’ Association 
with the result that an endorsement was 
agreed upon which would clearly elim- 
inate any further doubt as to the cov- 
erage of the policy under conditions of 
this sort. This endorsement was then 
submitted to all the insurance com- 
panies licensed to write the Association 
copyright forms and all companies 
unanimously agreed not only to attach 


this endorsement to all copyright 
burglary forms hereafter issued by 
them, but also to construe all existing 


and outstanding policies written on the 
copyright forms as covering in accord- 
ance with the endorsement. 


In Bulletin No. 7 issued by the Board 
of Commissioners, of Connecticut, the 
compensation act as amended in 1919 is 
published. 
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Says Surety Company Appoints Banks 
as Agents 
The “American Agency 
published by the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, is criticising the 
National Surety for appointing banks as 
agents. 


Bulletin,” 


Money is Plentiful 
With many persons casualty insur- 
ance of various kinds is regarded as a 
luxury but they will buy it when they 
have the money. There must be plenty 
of money among the rank and file 
when stores like Marshall Field’s and 
The Fair in Chicago are seriously con- 
sidering the advisability of cutting down 
- advertising on the ground that it is not 
necessary. Business comes anyhow. 
. - . 
May Induce Others 
When a number of organizations or 
individuals have been considering a 
project and one of them finally decides 
to adopt it, the effect on the others 
usually is to strengthen them in the 
conviction that the project is sound. 
This, it is expected, will be the effect 
of the Norwich Union’s action in enter- 
ing the casualty field. 
* * 
Not As Bad As Imagined 
Jones, Hocker, Sullivan & Angert, St. 
Louis, has issued a comprehensive 
pamphlet on the Missouri suicide law, 
in which it is shown that the accident 
insurance companies have more on their 
side than is generally supposed. 
- © _ 
None Are Immune 
What happened to the clerks in the 
Chicago bank on which the airship fell, 
shows that these generally safe occupa- 
tions do not furnish immunity and that 
there is opportunity there for the cap- 
able salesman of disability insurance. 
* . 
Condition to Be Proud Of 
Whatever else may have doubled or 
trebled in cost, accident insurance is 
just about where it was years ago. If 
one will consult the rate book of any 
standard company one will find that 
rates for accident insurance are no 
more today than twenty-five years ago. 
In fact the rates are lower if liberality 
in benefits and the present-day accumu- 
lation features are taken into considera- 
tion. In these times it is something of 
a distinction to be in a business that 
can point to such a position and feel 
certain of*one’s position. 
» * + 
August Morn 
A typical August Monday morn 
awakening in a New York casualty of- 
fice is something like this: Time, 10:50. 
Secretary just back from vacation— 
doesn’t know what’s going on and isn’t 
yet awfully particular to find out. Man- 
ager—just got in and has his hat on 
ready to go out for some breakfast. 
Automobile department—not represent- 
ed. Liability department—non est. 





WILL PROVIDE ENTERTAINMENT 


The entertainment committee for the 
joint White Sulphur Springs meeting is 
composed as follows: Underwriters— 
Bayard P. Holmes and William B. 
Mann. Agents—George D. Webb, P. B. 
Shillito and W. G. Wilson. Federations 
—James H. Carey and James W. 
Henry, 








—~# 





Quick Settlement and Reward 

The West Side branch of the Citi- 
zens Commercial Trust, Buffalo, in- 
sured under a blanket bond of the 
American Surety, was recently robbed. 
Before a formal claim had been pre- 
sented the Company had forwarded a 
check for $5,244 reimbursing the trust 
company for its loss, together with a 
check for $250, payable to Mrs. Blanch 
Dreher, an employe, in recognition of 
her bravery during the hold-up. 

- * a” 


Three Good Arguments 


In one edition of a New York paper 
appeared a notice of a $10,000 robbery 
in a country home on Long Island; a 
$25,000 robbery of jewels and cash in a 
private house in New Jersey and a $45,- 
000 robbery of silk in a New York loft 
building. All good arguments for 
burglary insurance, and _ still more 
burglary insurance. 





LITTLE WORK AHEAD 


So far there appears to be nothing 
of primary importance besides election 
of officers to engage the attention of 
the Surety Association of America at 
its annual meeting in October. 





COMMITTEE WORK DONE 


Definite arrangements have been 
made by the Committee of Nine at 
work on the organization of the Na- 
tional Council to hold a general meet- 
ing of compensation carriers and bu- 
reau and state department men, Sep- 
tember 4. Following the Council 
meeting the Bureau will hold one, but 
no date has yet been fixed for it. The 
organization work of the Committee of 
Nine is completed for the time being, 
pending the action at the meeting 
September 4. 





MUST PAY SURETY 

The Court of Claims of New York 
Stdte has decided that the state must 
pay $4,500 damages to the New Eng- 
land Equitable Insurance Company, 
which completed the construction of 
the concrete-steel arch bridge over the 
West Canada Creek, east of Herkimer 
village, for the southeasterly spandrel 
wall of the bridge having been broken 
about June 10, 1915, before the bridge 
was accepted by the town authorities. 


WILL TRIM COMMISSIONS 





Surety Association to Take Up Viola- 
tions in Cities Throughout the 
Country 





Next fall R. R. Gilkey, secretary of 
the Surety Association of America, 
will make an extended trip to effect 
some changes in the brokerage situa- 
tion, which is somewhat out of line. 
In a number of places 20 per cent. com- 
mission is being paid, where only 15 is 
allowed under the rules. This has been 


going on for some time, but because 
of the unsettled conditions brought 
about by the war, little attention has 
been paid to the violations. Now it is 
proposed to apply the rules of the As- 
sociation with more exactness, 





WILL PROSECUTE SUIT 

Joseph L. Kun, acting for Insurance 
Commissioner Thomas B. Donaldson, 
of Pennsylvania, on Monday filed in 
the Philadelphia Court of Common Pleas 
a suggestion for the prosecution of an 
equity suit brought three years ago by 
the Union Casualty Insurance Com- 
pany against its former president, 
Abner H. Mershon, and its former 
vice-president, Roger Byrnes, for an 
accounting of an alleged secret profit 
which was made by the  defend- 
ants in the sale of the _ property 
at Third and Walnut streets to the 
company, which it occupied as the 
home office building. It is charged that 
Mershon and Byrnes bought the prop- 
erty in the name of a third party for 
$57.650, and used their influence in in- 
dvcing the company to purchase it for 
$100.000. The proceedings are in con- 
nection with the dissolution of the in- 
surance company ordered by the court 
in 1916. 





MAY ENTER NEW YORK 
The American Indemnity, Galveston, 
is being examined by the New York 
Department this week, following the 
company’s application for admission. 
The company writes many casualty 
lines. 





TAKING UP INSURANCE 
Walter H. Bailey, of Jamaica, N. Y., 
has taken L. C. Beach’s place in the 
Royal Indemnity’s automobile loss de- 
partment. Mr, Bailey has been in the 
automobile business and this is his 
initial step in insurance. 





BAD BILLS IN ALABAMA 

A bill has been introduced in Ala- 
bama extending the anti-trust law to 
insurance and prohibiting a company 
from being a member of a rating 
bureau or tariff organization. The bill 
is No. 669, House. Bill No. 670, House, 
adds a penalty of 25 per cent. to losses 
of any company, which is a member of 
a rating bureau or tariff organization. 
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Aircraft Risks 


(Continued from page 25) 
concerning the ability of pilots. Even 
with the organizations now in existence 
it would appear that this information 
is not always ‘as reliable as the insur- 
ance companies desire. The brokers 
say the business is to be had. Mean- 
while those who seek protection should 
realize that insurance companies en- 
tering upon a new venture of this kind 
are naturally not over anxious to ac- 
cept risks without a full knowledge of 
the hazard. This information should 
be forthcoming so that the companies 
may the sooner acquire the necessary 
experience to pass on risks quickly and 
intelligently. 

The reason companies are so partic- 
ular about pilots is that experience has 
shown the greater number of disasters 
due to inexperience. There is a crying 
need for competent men. The army 
man often finds that his training has 
not fitted him for the varied work 
necessary outside a flying field. The 
majority of accidents are not caused 
by motor failures, it is claimed. 





Credit Insurance 
(Continued from page 25) 


Putting on Brakes 


But in the business world the interest 
in this unusually specialized protection, 
credit insurance, comes through a reti- 
cence on the part of a large conserva- 
tive element to accept as conclusive the 
present-hour form of prosperity as being 
wholly healthy. This is seen particu- 
larly in the attitude of this element re- 
garding purchases by retailers. The 
retailer finds it easy to sell his stocks; 
he hears much about the five or ten 
years of unbounded prosperity that is 
to come and his pulse quickens under 
the intoxication of this and all similar 
inflated money situations and he wishes 
to stock up more and more, even at 
high prices, and make his business the 
biggest ever. The conservative ele- 
ment in manufacturing and wholesaling 
is guarding against just this situation 
by keeping down purchases by the small 
dealers. The conservative seller wishes 
to know if the buyer really needs the 
goods he is ordering and if so he is 
welcome to them. Otherwise buying 
only for immediate needs is advised. 


Not Clear Ahead 

The impression credit insurance men 
get in their conversations with the most 
experienced and hard-headed business 
men is that the present situation is not 
analogous with the usually steady re- 
covery from a characteristic industrial 
depression, the revival being ushered 
in by a vigorous and prolonged advance 
in stocks, culminating in a real estate 
boom. Just now everybody is talking 
at once, labor and capital are miles 
apart, experimentation is rife and a 
patent economic nostrum is trotted out 
every minute to cure some nation or 
world wide malady. In other words, 
business has not yet been given any- 
thing like a clear track and credit in- 
surance is the ballast being taken 
aboard many a business bark to be piled 
to windward if a squall comes. 





There was a bond for only 
Overhaul $10,000 on the Pittsburgh 
Old bank official who is reported 
Business to have defaulted for $900,- 
000. This shows that there 
is plenty of room for additional fidelity 
business among those on whom bonds 
have already been written. Business 
and values have doubled or trebled, 
creating hazards unthought of when 
these old bonds were first written. A 
thorovgh overhauling of the old business 
on the books to see if those to whom 
the bonds run are adequately protecte:l 
is the duty of every live bonding agency 
in the country. 





Secretary Thomas H. Darling and 
Agency Superintendent C. Clark How- 
ard, of the Great Eastern Casualty, are 
‘ vacationing. _ 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 





During the war a condition 

FearsLoss of mental stagnation de- 
of Selling veloped in the selling forces 
Art of many business concerns 
which it is hoped may be 

kept out of insurance selling organiza- 
tions. Overbought markets caused a 
general slump in salesmanship. During 
the war it has been easier to sell insur- 
ance than ever before. This was par- 
ticularly true of life insurance. Fire 
insurance business came to the com- 
panies in vast quantities and everybody 
was busy. The casualty offices have 
time and again expressed wonder at 
where all the business comes from. It 
just rolled in and the premiums mount- 
ed to new high records. It was the 
same in marine insurance. Accident and 
health business was bought in large 
amounts. William Maxwell, vice-presi- 
dent of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., has ex- 
pressed himself on this relaxation in 
selling effort. What he says should 
assist individuals and organizations to 
keep up to the mark against the time 
- when it will require more effort than 
it does now to produce the desired 
volume of business. Mr. Maxwell says: 

“Market conditions obtaining at pres- 
ent, in which buyers clamor for goods 
and the arguments of the salesmen are 
unnecessary, threaten to reduce sales- 
manship to one of the lost arts. For 
some reason, probably on account of the 
war, most of the salesmen in this coun- 
try are in a mental slump so far as 
their salesmanship is concerned, I am, 
and if I didn’t realize that fact I 
should be afraid that I had gone mad. 
I don’t want to be like the lunatic who 
asserted that he was of sound mind, but 
that all the rest of the world had gone 
crazy. The war put most lines of busi- 
ness on a basis where the seller could 
say ‘take it or leave it.’ <A_ seller's 
market is had for salesmanship and for 
business morale generally. 

“Salesmanship reached so low an ebb 
during the war that, following the armis- 
tice, it had very little effect in aiding 
businesses that were prejudicially af- 
fected by the end of hostilities. The 
first period of reaction to the war is now 
apparently at an end and a great busi- 
ness boom seems to be starting. In 
other words, we are likely to have a 
seller’s market again for at least an- 
other year. By the end of that time 
salesmanship may have become almost 
a lost art. 

“If we salesmen don’t keep ourselves 
in the proper kind of mental training 
we are likely to wake up some morning 
and find that our expert services are 
needed, but that we have ceased to be 
experts. d feel this so strongly that I 
am endeavoring to devise a system of 
cash awards to stimulate self analysis 
and self improvement by the members 
of our sales and advertising depart- 
ments. The need of orders to keep 
your factory wheels turning is the great- 
est incentive tu salesmanship and when 
that incentive is removed the sales 
Manager needs to watch himself and his 
associates to see that mental dry rot 
does not set in.” 


oe a” ~ 
How late notice on claims 
Delayed impairs claim’ service 


Notice Defeatsis explained to agents 

Agent of the Provident Life & 
. Accident, which says: 
‘Every agent should realize that, after 
all, we are selling ‘service’ to the in- 
suring public. . In order that this serv- 
ice be perfect, it is imperative that the 
agent, the company and the claimant 
co-operate—each doing his full part— 
rendering equal service to the other— 
and thereby offering no impediment to 
the completion of the real service which 
is intended to be given under the policy 
contract. With such an object in view, 
it appears that the first step would be 
Prompt notice to the company. Perhaps 
some agents, and many claimants, do 
not fully realize the importance of giv- 


ing the company prempt notice. In the 
first place, the claimant wishes to pre- 
sent a claim under his policy which has 
been issued by the company, and natur- 
ally the claimant is entitled to an op- 
portunity of giving the company prompt 
notice so the company may do its part 
without delay. The claimant is en- 
titled to all the service he can secure 
from the company—both at the begin- 
ning of the claim and when it is adjust- 
ed. It is necessary, therefore, that the 
company (which is alone carrying the 
full liability under the policy) should 
have an opportunity of rendering serv- 
ice without delay. Perhaps it may be 
necessary for the medical department 
to request an early medical examina- 
tion; perhaps a special investigation 
may be required; some special attention 
may be needed at the very beginning. 
Certainly a delayed notice to the com- 
pany will defeat any reasonable oppor- 
tunity the company might have to ren- 
der good service or protect its own in- 
terests. At times some claimants pre- 
sent claims which are not covered by 
the policy—or perhaps covered as sick- 
ness instead of accident—or they may 
be under the impression that their poli- 
cies provide more than they are really 
entitled to—and then it is quite essen- 
tial that the company have prompt no- 
tice, so that such claimants will not be 
permitted to rest very long under false 
impression—or perhaps assume some 
heayier expense which they would not 
carry if they knew the truth regarding 
their case.” 
+ * al 


Intimating that sometimes it 


Fear is necessary to throw a little 
asa scare into a man to make 
Salesman him realize his needs and 
duties, E. C. Budlong tells 


the agents of the Bankers Accident: 
“This is no calamity howl but it is a 
fact that many people have to be fright- 
ened into taking life, accident and health 
insurance just as it is apparently neces- 
sary to preach Hell and damnation to 
some men in order to make them live 
reasonably decent lives. If you can’t 
appeal to the normal individual on sen- 
sible lines and awaken him to the neces- 
sity of protecting himself, it may be 
necessary to throw a little scare into 
him and make him shudder and shiver 
with fear. At any rate the events of 
the last year will give you plenty of 
material to use as examples. Shake 
’em up boys—they need it.” 
‘ * * * 
disability 


Every insurance 


Teach saiesman encounters the type 
Them’ of man that assumes an over 
to Worry independent, care-free atti- 


tude—the fellow who says he 
never worries. Of this class Alva E. 
Stern, of the Fidelity & Casualty, New 
York, who issues that bright little sheet 
“Stern Facts,” says: 

“In interviewing a man recently and 
explaining the advantages that a con- 
tract of income protection would af- 
ford his wife and little daughter, he 
gave me the astounding answer, ‘I 
should worry when I die.’ I came right 
back and said, ‘Sir, if you should not 
worry, my time is of too much value to 
waste another minute.’ A man who uses 
the phrase ‘I should worry’ proves con- 
clusively that he lacks character, that 
he is weak-minded, that he places his 
burdens, his responsibilities, on the 
shoulders of others. The man who 
neglects his business, the man who has 
no consideration for others, the man 
who is not fit for other men to associate 
with, the man who betrays his trusts, 
the man who lets the other fellow do 
the fighting for him, the man who re- 
fuses to support his government, that is 
the ‘I should worry’ type of man. 

“Every worth-while man is of the ‘you 
should worry’ type. Every big man in 
this country today is of the ‘you should 
worry’ calibre. You have something of 
the ‘you should worry’ in your heart. 





W. E. SMALL, President 


PETER EPES, Agency Manager 


Georgia Casualty Company 


E. P. AMERINE, Sec'y 





“DIXIE AUTO POLICY” 








The Last Word In Motor Insurance 








Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders Over Two Million Dollars 
HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 











HOME OFFICE, 


Robert A. Drysdale, Vice-Pres. 








The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. 


CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


OF NEW YORK 
47 CEDAR STREET 


Alonzo G. Brooks, Asst Sec. 











HEAD OFFICE 
CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON 


General Manager 


Liability, Accident 
Burglary,Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 





¥ - THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE | 





Established 1869 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


F. J. WALTERS | 
Resident Manager 
JOHN STREET 


New York 


Elmer A. Lord &Co. | 
145 Milk St., Boston | 


Resident Managers 
New England | 
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(ANNI Soa eROGRER 


ORGANIZED 1886 


Norte AMERICAN AcciDENT INSURANCE (0 


THE ROOKERY 


CHICAGO 








AGENCY OPENINGS 1N 
44 STATES 





The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 
LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Mgr. 
Employers’ Liability Building 
33 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
AGENTS WANTED 











If you haven't, it is about time you 
changed your mental attitude, 

“My business deals with the serious 
side of life, with the ‘you should worry’ 
side, with the best side, the side that 
brings the right kind of human beings 
to the surface. I know that my family 
will not have to worry when I take my 
last journey. I am doing a whole lot 
of worrying all the time so that they 
will not have to do the worrying when 
I am not here. 

“I can preach the gospel of income 
protection with all my heart and soul 
because I believe in it, because I 
carry it. And I am free to con- 


“$2,500 FOR $1” 





To-day See, Write or Phone 


J.N.S. Brewster & Company, Inc. 


42 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 
(Brewster Building) 


About the new and original Conti- 
nental Automobile Personal Acci- 
dent policy sold at an annual premium 
of $1 to persons who buy a Continental 
Automobile Liability policy—It’s a big 
business getter and is sold only by the 


Continental Casualty Company 


H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 
General Offices, CHICAGO, ILL. 














fess and acknowledge that I feel a 
better man for so doing. I can look 
any man square in the eye and talk my 
plan of income protection, knowing that 
I am doing him and his family a great 
service, a service second to none. I am 
of the ‘you should worry’ type and proud 
of it.” 
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MARYLAND 


COMPANY 











Casualty Insurance 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 





MARYLAND 


CASUALTY ASSURANCE 


CORPORATION 


Life Insurance 
Accident-Health Insurance 


COMPANIES OF CONFIDENCE | 
THAT 
AID THEIR AGENTS 
AND 
PLEASE THEIR POLICYHOLDERS 
BALTIMORE JOHN T. STONE, President MARYLAND ’ 
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“l) More Merchandise Than [== Fag 
fj) Ever to Cross the Seas | : 


. “Ten Billion Dollars”’ in Imports and | ¥ 
} Exports for the Fiscal Year 1919 |}, am 


Be 
This is the total trade of the [iy Hi: 
United States with the world. IRr7 et = 
| The tremendous increase in our wer = 
} exports demands enormous ship- = eile 
ping facilities. Ne ~ = 
--ff More tonnage must be placed |i 
<a) in the 
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ships must be protected by 
American Marine Insurance 








on 
1 ver Street 
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ri | GENERAL - MANAGERS FO 
( Re The Washinsjon Marine nsuran rx 
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Merchant Marine House New York City 


WADE ROBINSON & CO., inc. 


AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


AT 
.THE CENTRE OF MARINE INSURANCE 























South William and Beaver Streets 
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